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FOREWORD 



Zev Birger, Chairman and Managing Director, 
Jerusalem International Book Fair 

As an integral part of the many cultural events held during the 14th 
Jerusalem International Book Fair, the International Symposium on 
Encouraging Reading took place for the fourth time Prominent researchers, 
media experts and practitioners in the field of reading encouragement, 
gathered to discuss issues of importance to those concerned with books and 
reading. 

I would like to express my gratitude to Prof. Dina Feitelson for the 
endless hours she devoted to the inviting of participants and to the 
planning of the Symposium programme. 

The Symposium would not be the same without Kr Rolf Zitzlsperger , member 
of the International Organizing Committee of the Symposia, who has 
been in attendance since its conception and has voluntarily given of his 
time and expertise - thank you! 

My special thanks to the Sympo3ium Coordinator, Ms. Linda Futterman, to Mr. 
Robin Twite for his constructive advice and assistance and to Dr. Ilya 
Stanciu and the Organizing Committee. 

The proceedings have been printed in the order in which the papers were 
delivered at the Symposium. Regretfully, we did not receive written papers 
from Dr. Zvi Malachi, Ms. Nira Harel and Prof Jerome L. Singer. We have 
included a paper by Prof. Lesley Mandel Morrow who, due to illness, was 
unable to present her paper. 

The management looks forward to hosting the Fifth International Symposium 
on Encouraging Reading at the 15th Jerusalem International Book Fair which 
will be held during the week of April 28 - May 4, 1991 



Preface 



Prof. Dina Feitelson, School of Education, Haifa University, Israel 
Chairperson, Program Committee, Fourth Jerusalem International Symposium on 
Encouraging Reading 

By now the immensely successful Symposia on Encouraging Reading have become 
a permanent fixture of the biennal Jerusalem International Book Fairs. 
Originated by Dr. Ilya Stanciu, the Symposia are organized by the Jerusalem 
International Book Fair in cooperation with the Israel Reading Association, 
the Israeli Section of the International Board on Books for Young People 
(I.3.B.Y.), the Jerusalem Municipal Libraries, and the Department of 
Libraries of the Ministry of Education and Culture 

The aim of the Fourth Symposium, like that of its predecessors, was to 
enable a group of internationally acclaimed experts to exchange ideas, and 
to give local researchers and practitioners the opportunity to meet with 
them and take part in their deliberations 

The Fourth International Symposium on Encouraging Reading, addressed itself 
specifically to the promotion of reading habits among children and young 
people. The common theme was discussed from three main perspectives: 

1. Programs for the encouragement of reading among the young. Here, 
participants with experience in large scale campaigns spoke about the 
philosophical and practical considerations underlying such campaigns. A 
recurring topic that came up in this as well as in further sessions was the 
role of mass media, and especially television, in promoting children's 
leisure time reading or competing with it. 

2. Maximizing th£ appeal of re Jing matter for children. This session 
enabled the audience to share in the know-how and accumulated experience of 
publishers, editors and suppliers of children's books Speakers in this 
session stressed the importance of appealing not only to prospective 
readers, but also to parents and other adults who are in fact the actual 
decision makers in book purchases Bobbye Goldstein expanded on this theme 
with a series of lively examples, illustrating ways in which teachers and 
parents can join efforts in attracting children to reading. Brough Girling 
on his part emphasized the importance of school bookshops, in allowing 
children direct access to books that are above all truly enjoyable. In 
Britain sales in school bookshops currently run to over 25 million dollars 
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annually, and they are regarded as a key to turning children cn to 
reading. 

3. From theory to practice: international research and experience in 
recreational reading. Speakers in this session spoke of their own 
research, and charted paths leading froi academic studies to applications 
in the field. 

The Organizing Committee of the Symposium is grateful to the speakers, for 
their readin£8S to take tiie off from their overburdened schedules, in 
order to participate in this endeavour. Most specially we appreciate our 
guests from abroad, who endured long flights, crowded airports and double 
jet lags. Special thanks are due to the International Reading Association, 
for asking Professor Nancy Seninoff , member of IRA's Board of Directors to 
act as official representative. 

Not all speakers were able to let us have their presentations for the 
proceedings. We are indebted to those who did Also, not all overseas 
participants were on the list of speakers. Mrs. Lila Weinschelbaum from 
Argentina joined us and • kind enough to deliver a short address. 

The vta^mth and comaraderie that developed among participants during the 
days of the Symposium will be a fond rememberance of all who particpated, 
as will be the innumerable helpful acts by the staff of the Book Fair, and 
most especially by Linda Futterman, coordinator of the Symposium from the 
early planning stage, to the publishing of these proceedings. She proved 
that three young children are no deterrent to constant availability, and 
doing an excellent job. Mr Zev Birger, Managing Director of the Jerusalem 
International Book Fairs for many years, was the force behind the scenes 
that caused it all to come about. 

The best attest to the success of the four past symposia is that we are 
already receiving requests from people asking to attend the fifth, that 
will be part of the Book Fair to be held April 28 - May 4, 1991 in 
Jerusalem. 
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Greetings: Dr. Ilya Stanciu, First Chairman of the International Symposia 
on Encouraging Reading, Emeritus, School for Library and Archive Studies, 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem, Israel. 



Honoured guests and audience, 

In a meeting of people deeply concerned with problems in the field of 
reading, held during the 1980 Frankfurt Book Fair, I raised for the first 
time, the idea of organizing a Symposium on Encouraging Reading to be held 
during the Jerusalem International Book Fair. 

Among the participants of this meeting were Prof Richard Bamberger, 
Director of the International Institut fur Jugendlitereture, Vienna; Dr. 
Heinz Steinberg, then Head of the Central Library of West Berlin and Mr. 
Rolf Zitzlsperger, the General Secretary of Deutsche Lesegesel lschaft . 

Later on, this group wcs joined by a number of other experts concerned 
with problems relating to reading These included Ms. Genevieve Patte, 
Directress of the National Center of the Book in Paris; Mr. Martyn Goff, 
then Director of the National Book League in London; Prof. Dina Feitelson, 
School of Education at the Haifa University; Prof. Peter Pumfrey from the 
University of Manchester, Prof Guy Garrison, from Drexel University, USA; 
the late Dr. Uriel Ofek who was head of the Israel Branch of I.B.B.Y.; Mr. 
Victor Ben-Nairn, Director of the Libraries Department in the Ministry of 
Education and Culture; Ms. Nira Fradkin, Department for Curriculum Studies 
in the Ministry of Education and Culture; Dr. Snunit Shoham, School for 
Library and Archive Studies at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem; Mr. 
Menachem Regev, author and teacher at David Yelin Teachers' Training 
College; and Dania Anzenberg, Librarian and expert in the problems of 
Encouraging Reading. 

The founders welcomed the idea of a special framework in the form of a 
Jerusalem Symposium on Encouraging Reading, because they regarded 
encouraging reading as a separate field in problems of reading in which the 
central role is that of t>e environment: the society and family which 
directly and constantly influence the reader's development, parallel to the 
influence of formal education within schools. 
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Three factors which influence education towards reading habits were the 
subjects of the papers and discussions in the Symposium 

- The Book from a creative point of view as well as problems of publishing 
and distribution. 

- The media - which encourage reading. 

- Informal methods in encouraging reading 

In all three Symposia, 1983, 1985 and 1987 we tried to maintain these 
principles and looking through the Symposium Proceedings, one may see how 
rich in ideas and scope each one of the presentations is 

The Jerusalem International Book Fair management has taken upon itself the 
organization of the Symposia and has both supported and encouraged all 
activities relating to them 

The founders of the Jerusalem Symposia on Encouraging Reading have over the 
years, remained its loyal supporters they have contributed voluntarily of 
their time and expertise in the organization of the Symposiums, delivered 
papers and chaired sessions 

Working as a family in an atmosphere of understanding and fiiendship has at 
times the disadvantage of not adding new faces, energies and ideas to the 
organization of the Symposia The 1989 Fourth Jerusalem International 
Symposium is about tc begin with new loeas and faces and we all join in 
wishing the participants the best of success and enjoyment both this year 
and in the future. 
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GIVE US BOOKS, GIVE US WINGS 
1989-YEAR OF THE YOUNG READER 

By John Y. Oole, Director 
The Center for the Book, U.S. Library of Congress 

,, 1989-The Year of the Young Reader" is a canpaign initiated by the 
U.S. Library of Congress to encourage young people to read, write, and 
become familiar with the world of books. It is an effort that has brought 
together dozens of national organizations and thousands of schools, 
libraries, and civic agencies throughout the United States. These 
organizations are using the "1989-The Y^ar of the Young Reader" as their 
theme for activities and projects that develop a love of books and reading 
among yojng people. 

The Year of the Young Reader is an international theme as well, 
for developing young people into readers today is the best way to ensure a 
literate and informed world tomorrow. Books are the key, for they are a 
unique means of transmitting ideas, stimulating imagination, and encouraging 
mutual understanding. 

This exhibition of U.S. children's books, sponsored by the Library 
of Cbngress and the U.S. Information Agency as a joint Year of the Young 
Reader project, reflects the remarkable diversity and richness of the world 
of children's books. Seeing these books and sampling their stories, 
explanations, characters, illustrations, and the enthusiasms of their 
authors, it is easy to see why Paul Hazard, in his Books, Children and Men 
(Horn Book, 1924), felt that children's books represented the hope of the 
future. If, tocording to Mr. Hazard, adults would only listen to children, 
they would hear them exclaim: "Give Us Books! Give Us Wings!" 
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Children's book publishing is flourishing in the United States, 
but the situation is not as positive regarding the reading of books by 
children. A 1989 survey conducted by Weekly Reader , a children's magazine, 
found that television was by far the most popular leisure time activity 
among elementary school children, and that reading was the liast popular 
pastimes. And the 1983 Consumer Research Study on R eading and book 
Purchasing , conducted for the Book Industry Study Group, found that among 
young adults between 16 and 20 years old, the proportion of book readers 
fell from 75 percent to 62 percent in 1983. Statistics such as these 
convinced the Library of Congress that a national campaign to encourage 
reading and a love of books a^ong young people was important. The campaign 
is sponsored by the Library's Center for the Book and the Children's 
Literature Center in the Library of Congress. 

The Librarian of Congress, James H. Billington, a strong supporter 
of the Year of the voung Reader campaign, enlisted the help of Mrs. Barbara 
Bush, the wife of U.S. President George Bush. Mrs. Bush, a longtime 
supporter of literacy and reading projects, is honorary chairperson of the 
Year of the Young Reader campaign, in this capacity Mrs. Bush is making 
visits around the United States on behalf of local literacy projects and 
Year of the Young Reader celebrations. Dr. Billington, in announcing Mrs. 
Rash's role, noted that "The Library of Congress has a new goal of serving 
more effectively the educational and intellectual needs of all Americans, a 
goal that coincides perfectly with the First lady's strong interest in 
literacy and reading." On March 7, Mrs. Bush visited the Library of 
Congress to film public service aririouncement for American television about 
the Year of the Young Reader and to read aloud to a group of local 
schoolchildren. r lhe book she choose was 'Ihe Thrco.Billy JSoats Gruff, one of 
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her childhood favorites. In her television message she emphasized the 
importance of readinc, aloud to children at an early age and of talking to 
the children about what is being read. 

Official support for the Year of the Young Reader has come from 
the U.S. Congress and from governors and mayors all over the country. In 
introducing the Year of the Young Reader resolution in the U.S. Senate, 
senator Dennis DeOoncini of Arizona said, "Too often our children are 
conditioned to believe that reading is work, we need to remind them that 
books open doors to new worlds which can provide hours of personal 
enjoyment. To master the skill of reading is a joy, not a chore." 
Congi-esswoman Mary Rose Dakar of Ohio, introduced the resolution in the U.S. 
House of Representatives. President Ronald Reagan approved the legislation 
in November 1988, officially designating 1989 as the Year of the Young 
Reader in the United States. In his Presidential Proclamation, the 
President noted, "nurturing a love of reading in children is crucial for 
their personal growth and well-being and for the continued health and vigor 
of our comnunities and country. Now as always, America needs a literate and 
knowledgeable citizenry fully conversant with and determined to defend our 
heritage of liberty and learning." Governors in Alabama, Colorado, Florida, 
Iowa, Louisiana, Minnesota, New Jersey, and Oklahoma have officially 
proclaimed 1989 as the Year of the Young Reader in their states, and many 
other proclamations have been issued by majors and city councils. 

Within the United States, over 30 publishers are participating in 
the campaign, along with organizations such as the American Booksellers 
Association, the American Library Association, the Association of 
Booksellers for Children, the Children's book Council, and Reading is 
Fundamental, Inc. Corporations which normally cosponsor projects with the 
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Center for the Book are focusing their 1989 projects on the Year of the 
Young Reader. This includes ABC Children's Television, the Arts and 
Entertainment Cable Network, CBS Television, NBC Television, Pizza Hut, 
Inc., and PBS (Public Broadcasting Service) Elementary/Secondary Service. 
In addition, the 19 statewide centers for the book, each affiliated with the 
Center for the Book in the Library of Congress, are sponsoring Year of the 
Young Reader projects and activities. State centers are located in 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Texas, Upper 
Midwest (Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota), Wisconsin, Washington, and 
Virginia . 

One or the most popular Year of the Young Reader projects is 
taking place in Florida. The Florida Center for the Book and the Florida 
Hospital Association, with Funds from the Florida State Library, celebrated 
"Happy New Year of the Young Reader" by presenting each baby born in Florida 
hospital on January 1, 1989 with a "Love Me, Read to Me" T-shirt, a book, 
a.*3 a teddy bear. The parents of each child received a "Raise a Reader" 
kit, consisting of Year of the Young Reader T-shirts, The- Aloud Handbook 
(Penguin, 1985) by Jim Trelease, and information about local libraries. 
Different versions of this project also are taking place in Alabama, 
California, Colorado, and Louisiana. 
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Television & Reading: X^ie£L J s_ or Foes 7 

Dr. Dorothy G. Singer, h 1 1 1 am Benton Professor of °bychology 

Co-Director, Yale University Family Television Research and Consultation Center 

Book paper burns at 451 degrees Fahrenheit. In a novel Fahrenheit 451 

by Kay Bradbury, we encounter foremen whose job is to start fires rather 

than extinguish them. We learn from a conversation between Montag, a 

disillusioned fireman, and Faber, an old friend, why Montag feels remorse 

about the books he has burned over a course of ten or twelve years. 

Montag decides finally to steal books and hoard them; but feels troubled 

by his decision, Faber counsels him: 

"It's not books you need, it's some of the things that once 
were in books. The same things could be in the 'parlor families' 
today. The same infinite detail and awareness could be projected 
through the radios and televisors, but are not. No, no, it's 
not books at all you're looking for! Take it where you can 
find it, in old phonograph records, old motion pictures, and in 
old friends; look for it in naiure and look for it in yourself. 
Books were only one type of receptacle whore wc stored a lot of 
things we were afraid we might forget. There is nothing magical 
in them, at ail. The magic is only in what books say, how 
they stitched the patches of the universe togeLhei into one 
garme it tor us. Do you know why books such as this are so 
important 7 Because they have quality. And what does the word 
quality mean 7 To me it means texture. This book lias pores. 
It lias features. This book can go under the microscope. 
You d find life under the glass, streaming past in infinite 
profusion. The more pores, the moie truthfully recorded 
details of life per square inch you can get on a sheet of paper, 
the more 'literary 1 you are. That's my definition, anyway. 
Telling detail. Fresh detail. The good writers touch life 
often. The mediocre ones run a quick hand over her. The bad 
ones rape her and leave her for the flies. So now do you see why 
books are hated and feared? They show the pores in tne face of 
life. The comfortable people want only wax moon faces, poreless, 
hairless, expressionless." (1 ) 

Sometimes I feel that what we watch on television are "wax moon", "express- 
ionless" faces of plastic-like characters. At times we l ina a program that is 
satisfying and gives us food for thought, bat considering the number of hours 
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the average American family watches television, 28-30 hours a week, it is 
difficult to believe that these hours are filled with programs that are 
both entertaining and edifying and as satisfying as reading a favorite book. 

What is the difference between watching television and reading a book? 
When we read we are engaged in an active process of encoding the words on 
the printed page. We must form these words from discrete letters, and from 
a string of words, thoughts are generated and turned into images. 

We can control our reading in many ways: reread a sentence, pause to reflect, 
ponder over a difficult word, stop to consult a dictionary, flip back the 
pages in the book to an earlier section, or even peek ahead if we want to; 
skip over sentences we don't enjoy or understand, or savor a sentence that 
has particular beauty or meaning for u^. We control our paeo wu£u we read. 
We can go quickly or slowly. We can read with intent or we can skim. We 
can finish a book, and then start all over again — immediately , if we choose 
to do so. 

With television, unless we have a VCR and can itniliol the set, the 
words come too quickly and we must process the image and words simultaneously. 
There is no instant replay if we missed some conversation. Instant replay 
is reserved foi sport events w'lere we can see a "tackle" or "homerun" repeated 1 
and in slow mot 1 on . Tl e ac t ion on TV is enhanced by light ing , music , cuts 
and zoom shots. Special camera effects can distort images, create ripples 
or dream-like sequences, slow or fast motion, "split" the screen so that two 
or more events can be shown simultaneously. Editing can make things disappear, 
or go backwards, jump up or seem to float. Chroma-key can give us the 
illusion that a reporter is in front of a famous landmark, when indeed he 
is still in a studio and the landmark is merely a projection on a screen 
behind him. Yet despite all this camera magic, television :an turn us into 
what some Amei leans call "Couch Potatoes". 
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Television's "magic" takes us all over Che world and has made the 
"global village" described by Marshall McLuhan came to pass. In the remote 
village of Gorotire, Brazil, for example, a satellite dish brings He-Man and t-.c 
Flintstones to the naked children in this Amazonian rain forest. Television 
is called the "big ghost" by the villagers in the settlement, and the nature 
of their community is changing. The people or Gorotire uo not gather at night 
to meet, to talk, to pass on information or tell stories. Bebtopup, the 
oldest medicine man, says that "the night is the time the old people teach 
the young people. Television has stolen the night." (2 ) 

In another village, a geographic blind spot, located in a valley in 
Canada, the television transmitter that was available did not provide reception 
for most residents. ( 3) This town, studied by researchers before and after 
television was introduced gives us data on what the effects of the "big ghost" 
ore. After television came, those who were heavy viewers compared to those 
who watcned tewc. hours were poorer readers. Before the town had television, 
the children had higher creativity scores than Children in nearby towns who 
already had television exposure. After television was introduced, these 
creativity scores were similar to those of children who gl.-w up with IV. 
Results of the reading and creativity tests may reflect the fact that 
television watolnn, ...quires little or no mental elaboration Television 
viewing >n.r. di.pl... c the time needed for rending pr.utut, and in tenns of 
creativity, IV watching may displace activities and experiences that 
are conducive to problem-solving situation,. The last pa, ing of television 
and its entertainment function may interfere with the process of reflection 
needed both for rending comprehension and tor creative think M.g 

A study ot reading achievement in El Salvador Junior high s- Poo- students 

found similar results a> m the Canadian project. When Ulev »as 

introduced to the town, acquiring a TV set was asso, ...ted with slowed 
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development ot reading achievement as measured by group tests administered 
in the schools. { 4) In other countries, Japan, England, Norway - all 
reported a drop in number of books read when television was introduced into 
communities. (5) { 6) (7 ) 

Unfortunately, we have sparse data on the Kaiapo Indians cf Gorotire 
so that it will be difficult to carry out a sophisticated study similar 
to those in El Salvador or Canada, but we do have data from other sources 
that suggest that unless children actively concentrate cn TV plots, they 
gain very little in terms of comprehension. Gavriel Saloman has conducted 
Studies in Israel that demonstrate quite clearly, that children can 
learn from television provided that they employ what he calls AIME - the 
amount of invested mental effort. (a ) 

In one study using Saloman f s id. a of AIME, children were asked to self-rat 

both the amount mental effort they expended while watching TV and 
while reading. ( 9) They were also asked to rate the ease of learning 
from each medium. The amount of mental effort expended in TV viewing 
did not predict reading achievement, but the ratings of mental eftort 
expended in reading did predict reading achievement in third and sixth graders. 
We do not know from this study the relationship between the amounts of effort 
used in TV and the amount expended when reading. It may be that these children 
simply exerted less energy while processing TV. 

There are many correlational studies concerning television and 
reading with some finding positive relationships and some negative. 
For example, one study found that there is a positive relationship 
between TV and rending for viewing up to 10 hours por week, and then 
the relationship becomes negative. {±0 ) This relationship is stronger 
for high IQ children and especially for girls. In our woik, we found 
that thera is a positive relationship beLween TV viewing and reading tor 



children of lower classes, but only if parents were involved with their 
children and ware salt-described as curious and imaginative. (11 ; It may 
be that these parents actively mediated while the children watched TV". 
Children whose parents were less imaginative and curious did not show 
the same reading results if they were heavy TV viewers. This parental 
interaction with the TV-viewing hours and gains in cognitive functioning 
of children is extremely important as was shown in the earlier studies or 
Sesame Street. (12) (lj) When parents encouraged children to watch 
Sesame Street, and commented on the content, children learned the 
numbers and letters more easily than when children viewed alone, or 
without such commentary. 

Television viewing may reduce a child's interest in reading since 
it is easier to process a television story. It may be that parents 
who do not themselves emphasize reading as a pastime, and who 
themselves are heavy television viewers set the scene for thei^ 
children to follow these habits. Thus parents lerve as role models 
for their children who then adopt a more negative attitude towards reading. 
Studies have found that when parents have a high interest in reading 
they have low TV viewing levels. This value system may be communicated 
to their children. (14) (15) 

There is some evidence that television reduces perseverance in a 
task and increases restlessness. We have found, for exinipJe that 
children who are heavy TV viewers are less able to sit still in a 
waiting room situation, and are described as more restless by parents. (16) 
Similarly another study suggests that during early reading acquisition, 
those children who dr less well in task perseverance may have more 
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difficulty in later reading achievement. (L7 ) 

As part of a large longitudinal study begun in 1976 and carried 
over until 1982, we were interested in the cumulative offects of 
television viewing on a child's later reading acquisition skills. (18 ) 
We had complete data on 84 children who were in the original sample of 200. 
The advantage of studying preschoolers before they began to read, and 
following them inio their reading periods allowed us to look at both causal 
and correlational data. We had information on tclevii, ion-viewing, family 
life patterns, cognitive and behavioral functions gathered since preschool 
years. We identified the 84 children who could be separated into two 
groups dlffeime sharply in Lhc amount of TV viewed ,,( .xyy and who could 
be matched for l i.i . 1 1 lgtm c f socio-ei nnoruc Matus mo , Ihose children 
were studied m a series of psychological tests and situations 
designee! to ,m-,m i un tin ir Lending .,b,i M j.» , at t , nt ion capacity, 
delaying ability, im iginat ivcness and behavioral tondom les at ages 
7-8. Ihus we weio able to determine Lhe extent to wIik Ii earlier 
patterns of 'IV viewing might relate to current differences between the 
groups and also ts amine contemporary correlations of 'IV viewing and 
cognition, imagination and behavior. 

With light IV-viewing, the average reading ,j A nii ddlu class 

Child exceeded s i/ni f i< ant ly the average scon- o! r,,. tt , Lass uhild 
as ire.isuu.fl le. . i .mliidi-od reading tes! With l, f . lir - IV - - 1 « ng , 
the different. I,. i . , , „ , he tw<, r.roup . d . -.appe., i ed ||„ „f the 

middle class duMi-n diopped and those of (he lower rt.ee, eh, _ ,„ 
improved. Oui data showed that the effect of TV exposure interacted 
with the child's socio-economic indices Thus, for middK class children, 
the mean rc, Mn,; s, ores were significantly lowei fo, h. than for 
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light viewers. For the lower class sample, there was a trend for 
the opposite effect (i.e. slightly higher scores for heavy than for 

light viewers). This interaction was significant on both tests of 
reading recognition and reading comprehension. Under the 
influence of heavy TV exposure, the edge that iniddJe class children had 
over lower class children was lost. This finding provides direct 
SUpporL for George Cerbner's "ma inst ream i ug hypot loses' whit It suggests 
that television has a levelling effect; it tends to remove differences 
due to either nature or nurture advantages. 

Results of a study tarried out by us with about J00 middle class 
children in glades three, Pour and five in ^n elementary school in a 
New England town mdicaLed that these children were watching about 15 
hours of television a week, atypical of viewers compared to the 
national norm of 20-30 hours foi these ages. (19) I he children's 
IQ and reading seoi es Cjciv letoided and hete we hn mi! l<u> that their 
IQs ana reading levels were somewhat higher than national nonno. We 
did find, however, differences between light and t.t av ■ television 
viewers in Letms oL television preferences for part u uKu programs, 
and for interest in reading. Children with higher IQ ' s in the 
Study spent more t Line reading, watched fewer fantasy 
programs, and had ] imits on their TV viewing tir 1 i:,ip«>* ed by t hen- 
parents. When IQ and grade level were taken Into act cunt , the 
children who read more books tended to watch fewer game shows and 
variety programs. Children who were the heavier vicwlLs tended to 
have fathers who watehed more television and who were vounger. The 
children 1 s inter est in television ref lec ted the ir parents 1 viewing 
habits. The heavy viewers of fantasy v it) lent programs were also 
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described by their teachers (who did not have access to Che children's 
TV-viewing reports) as less cooperative, less successful m interpersonal 
relationships, more unhappy and less imaginative regardless of the 
children's IQ scores. Children who watched more cartoons were rated 
by teachers as unenthusiastic about learning. These relationships do 
not prove that television causes problems, but these results are 
important in suggesting that specific programs may be too stimulating 
and may be reinforcing a variety of negative behaviors. 

Over the years we have been distressed to find that so few parents 
actually do monitor what their child watch on television. Neither do 
parents control children's viewing time nor discuss the content ot 
Programs. Only a small rubber of tamilies £ngage ln uhac ue ^ 
mediation, or the exp ]anatlon or clarification of both 
of commercials and of the p rograms vioucd . ^ ^ 
intervene, che effecCs of celevision vicuing ^ ^ pobUiyc< 
Parents can encourage children to pay attention; they can explain 
things that are difficult for children to comprehend; they can 
talk about the content later and relate it to a chad's evc-rvduy 
experiences. Research in israel uich Sesame Street by ^ ^ 
balomon suggesCs rbaL che progrdm ^ ^ meaningful ^ ^ 
actively mediates. (20) Dafna Lemlsh reportcd ^ 
working in America. She found, for example, that when parents asKed 
toddlers questions while viewing the program, the children were more 
attentive and repeated words they heard. (21) 

In a study „ 1U , 66 kmdergartners and first graders studied at 
home a nd at our Center over a two year period, we found that a 
combination of several family communication and discipline variables 
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as well as family mediation in Che first year was positively related 
to a child's reading recognition, ability to discriminate fantasy from 
reality on TV, and comprehension of TV plots in the second year of the study 
As the children advanced into the early primary grades they developed more 
sophisticated linguistic and intellectual skills that enabled them to 
make better use of their parents 'explanations . Children were better able 
to follow their parents' cause and effect answers to "why 7 " questions; 
they had increased attention span, and greater facility at question 
asking. They were more empathic at this age than earlier, and could 
appreciate another's point of view. One aiore facet of the mediation 
process is worth noting. Parents who filter and explain create an 

atirosphere conducive to curiosity, and children are rewarded for their 
efforts to make sense out of the confu&ing television world. It is 
important to begin the mediation process early even though a child 
might not fully grasp the adults' explanations. 'I he earlier the 
mediation, the more children will adopt c.n active stance as they watch 
the TV set. 

Educators can also help children become more critical viewers of 
television. School librarians in some towns have developed programs 
to help parents control TV-viewing by offering them activities that 
they can engage in with their children when they watch television and 
when they do not. (23) Some librarians have combined their efforts 
with local publxc television stations as in Buffalo and developed a 
"Television Library Club". (24) Books and stories were presented on 
television in order to motivate children to attend their local libraries 
lor once-a-week "club" meetings in order to follow-up through reading 
these books aloud, discussion of the stories, drawing pictures, finding 




other books related to the themes presented on TV. Re a dine Rainbow, 
produced on Public Television and which evolved from the Buffalo 
model, features books that are uad out loud and LhaL can be 
found in local libraries. Some librarians either display books 
or circulate information about other television programs and books 
related to them in their library newsletters. 

A commercial television network has been helpful in promoting 
reading. CBS, as part of their television reading program, distributes, 
free of charge, television scripts to elementary and secondary school 
students around the country. Students read the scripts in the classroom, 
taking turns reading the various parts. Teachers can receive comprehensive guides 

that enable them to initiate classroom discussions and involve students 

in a variety of reading, writing and creative projects inspired by 

the scripts. The project began in 1977, and as of 1989 more than 36 million 

scripts have been distributed around t* country covering 52 television 

programs. ( 25> 

Schools have also implemented curricula devoted to teaching children 
how to become intelligent TV consumers. We developed one such project 
directed to elementary school-aged children. (; 6 ) flight lessons were 
prepared accompanied by a U Vvision component related to the lessor's 
subject matter. Major goals were as follows: 

1. To understand the different tvpos of television programs, 
biich as news, dot umentaries , variety, game shows, situation 
corned it »> , drama , etc. 

2. To undeistand that programs are created by writers, producers, 
and directors, and utilize actors and actresses as well as 
scenery and props. 
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lu under M nul how television woiks in terms c»f ^impl* electronics. 

lo led l P UIM' . I -pL i t '> ol ,1 p[ o« I .HI 1 MO It'll, .MS! is 1 t .lilt ls\ 

or prctc'M * li^encs are cieattd on prop rji.is m i." 'i ii kii i > 
through i ai.n i,i t cm hn Mpies ami spes la I e I" I is l s . 
lo Leain about miunieM i.ils, tlieii pmposr and uii.il « nuK t he rt 
are, such a-> public service or political anuouiu i , eats. 

I o untie i st and how television i n 1 I ueiu e s on i ! ■ < i i a • s , 
Ldeas , s» I t -t i " h i p I and ul"iil 1 1 u i L ion 

li- hi i t ) ! it i >. 1 1 i i » I til l'V i s ton a ^ a '.oiirc e el it ! i 1 at 1 on about 
oLlu l pc i »}< I • , i o\nu I les, oi l u pal ions , ,md how pi I 1 1 1 1 s , 
steieots pes, .no piet.eiued. 

lo examine violence on television with a view [m irds lading 
out lali.e v 1 iiunir. W> boi onu await tlial w< i ti« !\ ii 
someone r is ever l m; t rem an a*. L of violence » n \\ , or 5-oe t lie 
agp tesso t pun l sh» # d . 

Io em i in i. e itt»uiren to be auue ol whu ' In \ '. iitt. ami hew 
tht-v .a' i t.tiol their view in,-, h lb 1 1 s , ana in.\ t 1 . as 
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After teaching the exper nental group the lessons, wo then had an 
opportunity to loach the control group several months latei , thus 
allowing us to test our materials twice. Teachers Imii >een trained 
to administer the lessons, and workshops were held tor parents of 
children while thev wore exposed to the lessons. 

Our curriculum is only one of many in America deal in.; with television 
literacy. Under grants from the federal government, four projects 
were developed, targeted for elementary-school-agod children, junior 
high school, high-school and college-aged students. In add it ion, there 
are individual teachers who develop their own informal methods 
and who use television in their classrooms as one would use a book. 
Children learn how to deal with character analysis, plot development, 
setting, themes and identification of various literary devices. 

Yale University's language laboratory has even produced a 
soap opera format series of TV programs to teach French, It is so 
successful that it has been adopted by many institutions around the 
country. Obviously television can be an excellent teaching tool if 
used wisely. Many other Universities, Brandeis, New York University, 
University of Southern California, MIT, and Syracuse University have 
courses devoted to the analysis of television programs as thev relate 
to society in i^m'j.il, and in some Mosses, programs ,ue ustd in the 
discussion ol ast hot it s as one wculd use works litenture. 

On November V> t 1988, President Hejgun signed .1 public law that 
designated 1989 the Year of the Young Reader. The pu rpose is to encou rage 
parents, educators, librarians and others to observe the year with 
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activities that focus on encouraging a love of books and reading 
among young people. It is unfortunate that commercial television 
has not actively entered into the spirit of this year. It would 
be an exciting event to see television programs springing up all 
around the country drawn from quality children's literature on a 
regular basis. We have one example of this on commercial television 
in Boston where Channel 5, WCVB-TV, is launching a new program called 
" A Likely Story " directed to children ages four and up. Public 
Television has been sponsoring Wonderworks for older children. The 
programs generally are based on books and are presented with 
sensitivity and style. We need more such programs on television 
if we truly believe that television can be a positive factor in a 
child's life. It is unfortunate that a program like The Electric 
Company which was designed to teach reading to children is no longer 
on all Public Television stations. This program used visual movement 
and synchronized voice to teach the blending process of individual 
letters into larger units such as words. Letters were made brighter, 
expanded, wiggLed and jumped in order to help the child associate the 
right sound with the right letter. Two profiles of a face were used 
so that lip movements could be exaggerated and a child could see the 
blending of two print elements slide together and merge into a word 
at the same moment when the unit was pronounced. With the advent of 
the laser disc, the possibilities of teaching reading through 
television are enormous if only educators and producers would combine 
their talents 
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The use of television for enhancing positive* cognitive effects 
is still in the pioneering stage, despite television's itrt> veais. 
Too auch emphasis lias been placed on ti ! uv i s i op f s negative i t t ec. ts on 
our social, emutionaj, and cognitive development. Perhaps life begins at 
forty tor television. We can only hope it is not too late. 
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Rolf Zitzlsperger, Jerusalem 1989 

Xedia Education, Reading Promotion in Families and 
Kindergartens - Results of a Two Year Campaign" 



1. Starting Point of Media Education/Data on Television 
Viewing and Reading in the Federal Republic of Germany 

Change Of It is undisputed that the development of new distribution 
evfrry-day media - cable fV, video, computer - has greatly Influenced the 
media everyday use of media in the family. Today's children grow up 

usage in with an unprecedented variety of media The traditional public 
the family television has become such a natural factor in the media world 
of children that a stagnation, if not a decline, in its usage 
among children and adolescents is feared by some. Neverthe- 
less, according to latest measurements, 6 to 9 year old 
children, lor example, still spend an average 74 minutes per 
week-day (Monday to Sunday) in front of the TV, on Saturday 
the youngest viewers sit 94 minutes in front of the TV In 
addition to this we may expect a higher consumption of visual 
media by children and adolescents in households with cable TV 
and/or video recorders The additional " at trac t i v i t y" leads to 
an increased consumption If we look at the youngest age gx ojp 
once more, findings of the continuous Gfk Television Research 
show that, on the average, children aged 6 to 13 spend around 
2 M> hour? (103 minutes) in front of the TV set in households 
with either cable or satellite TV, video households show a 
30 % average increase of TV consumption among children 



Efiects Of 
expanded 
program 
offer 



Higher TV consumption, a drastic increase among children, 
unpropor t lona 1 1 y high increase within t he lower social clasc, 
fewer leisure time activities as results of an expanded 
program range - all these findings do not give rise to 
optimism, particularly if we consider the undesirable social 
consequences, "Especially the noticeably greater gap between 
television uc : e among the lower middle class and the upper 
middle class shows t ha t the behav i or p attern s in famil ies, 
bfil Qh&ln&_JL Q_-di llgr.en t social classes increas i ngly differ fiom 
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one another . " 3) Above all, the increased television 

offer confirms " trad i t i ona 1 role differences" and pushes 
television viewing more into the c enter of family life, 



Impact of TV o Childre n under 3 years spent t wice as much t ime in front of 
00 Cft l ldren the TV s creen in cable household s % Yi*r\ their peers in 

househ olds with traditional programs. 4 to G year old 
children in cable households watched G7 % more, 7 to 9 year- 
olds 4 0 % more, and 10 to 12 year- olds 17 % more Among the 
parents the increase was around 25 %. 



Inequality Of o Pettina Hurrelmarm observes an inequallJLV--Q{ , Qpj^ox_tynltX 
Oppportun lty especially Lnr readin g and tele vision viewing In _the. 1 ami ly_ , 
TV /redding eg. in such a way that television viewing - in contrast lo 

reading - is "a field of behavior in which being grown-up is 
expressed by an extensive temporal usage " ^ ) 

Lhil'li.L.u^^ t he it parents far less i r _e % u.£ut.ly &adjj^&_ 

e xamples . wi.ereas parents, especially many fathers, watch 
television very extensively and decide which program is 
wa t c hed 
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o In addition, watching television " has become an activity 

which, of all media activities in the family, most clearly 

- nnvf/c the impression of common interests, M whereas reading 

has become an individual activity, which does not represent 

5) 

a group activity any more " In over 70 % flj— 

C£a.&jji£ instances the children are al one whereas in C2 %„oi_ 

all case s ch ildren watch, TV togeth er with their parent s, 

brothers or siste rs, More tnan 77 % of the children mention 
common interests of all family members as far as television 
vi e wi ng is concerned , bu t only 17 % speak of common inter- 
ests concerning books. 

o Rejadi n#_Q u_t __txi -the. . j^kiXdx eji...wl_tki n_ tlLt.'__i^nu ly. is mo re often 

associated with a supplementation of emotional nearness and 

the formation of common interests and knowledge than 

television viewing Nevertheless television viewing gives 

"most of thf respondents similar gratifications without 

making such high demands on the conscious attention to 
4) 

children " Vhei eas over half of the families 
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at least occasionally read out to their children without 
interest of their own, this occurs far less frequently with 
regard to watching television together 



Little 
interest of 
parents in 
children's 
reading 



o The Allensbach study confirms the results of the Doi tmur.d 
family survey of tili^m^^it_xattlLe^.l s_ u i pare rite 1 n__,t U : r 
c hi ldren* S^ gl^yXsi Q n v i ew i nff ..a_Ld_r_fiadi ri g be havior " r 57 % of 
parents of 6 to 15 year-old children would like to influence 
their children's viewing habits, only 21 % wish to influence 
their reading " An Allensbach survey of 8 to 12 

year-old children showed a strong correlation between a high 
television usage and a low interest'in reading. "The group 
of children with an intensive t e 1 evi si on usage wi t hou t a 
noticeable supplementation by leading accounts for about 
25 % of *11 8 - 12 year-olds " 6) The shar& of chl u- 

ren from working-class parents is clearly above average in 
this group. 



o JD , y Qi read in g i£, according to this study, socially denned 
and acknowledged, but It is rather an abst ract aim in child 
^iLK^Lt iDri than h n a im w h i ^L^l^mcaued with a^reat deal of 
l-Qtere^t , Ve should therefore not be surprised that " onl y 
13 % Qi the .,RQ pu l at i Qn e xRexliLac_ejl^jA i nten slve read i ng 
sdu^at i o n at home . .j^fcj^a^^„^_£ivp£;r^ need no readi ng 
£IJ3JIiQliDJi_ai_^l^ ^' Among the 16 - 20 year -olds 1C % 

had an intensive reading education, but still 41 % cannot 
remember any parental reading impulses Among the methods 
practised by parents obviously mily. q " seduc 1 1 on into 
rfca.dLa&.-_rs r eally successful, "a reading education by 
admonition** often results in the oppos i t e 



parents as 
exanple 
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o To which extent those djJijer ^Oit_iXilluwacj:-i determine the 
later leading behavior was established with the help of 
regression analysis According to this analysis the moit 
importjnt factor arrong childien and adolescents is the 
fifiUieiLtaX reading behavdox_JLL.t.. luni tifin^as e^amfil fi ^ 
followed by the j ntensll.y_Ql_ the_xaa L dla& e^LuiaJLioii and th- 
LnJlu£LULw& Qi th e schoo l. "In later periods of life the 
duration of the professional training represents the 
strongest influence, followed by the partner's reading 

31 



Conclusion intensity, the attitude towards reading in the parental 

household and the intensity of the reading education." 



Family and o Media behavior is always social behavior at the same time, 
kindertjarten Reading promotion which aims at changing the media behavior 
as fecal in favor of reading must reach its addressees in their 

points of social environment. Since reading promotion primarily 

reading addresses children and adolescents, it must simultaneously 

promotion influence the ..etwork of their social relations first 

family, ki ndergarten , and f r i ends, then school - and later 
the new social environments they are growing into. 

o Like the studies of Hurrelmann and Kocher, Bonfadelli ^ 
repeatedly stresses the stabilizing and stimulating 
function of the "family context " for the reading behavior 
and notes that * * onl\ relatively few par ents care about the 
readi ng be havior of their chi ldren" . 

o On the other hand* 

At the same time surveys among parents confirm again and 
again that fathers and mothers are not sure what effects 
television viewing has on their children 



o The presented findings about reading /television viewing and 
the family as well ax the twofold dilemma of parental 
insecurity regarding their media education behavior on the 
one hand and a lack of information foi parents on the other 
have led the D^utsch- Le=egesel 1 sdiaf t /St i f t ung Losen to the 
idea of a model of remedial mea'-utes within a comprehensive 
i. on^ept 
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2. Concept, i on of the Project "Guidance and Information on 
Media Education for Pnrentu, Fducat or t and Teachers" 

2.1. Empirical Study nf Media Education Problem; in Familio; 

o A r . a b.i «=. i s of t he fie vc 1 uproent of t he ma t **r l al and a s a 
supplementation of the research results described above: 
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standardized surveys of media behavior and of media- 
educational dilemmas, 64 families with children aged 0 to 6, 
7 to 10, and 11 to 15 years. 



Hondo 
children 
rate the 
rredia 



I Question^ 
o Table 1. Rank o f Media among Child ren 



MEDIA 


TOTAL 


A G 


E G R 0 


UPS 




SAMPLE 


0-6 yrs. 


7-10 yrs. 


11-15 yrs. 




v n— i ***** / 


( n = 7 1 ) 


<n=3 1 ) 


(n=42 ) 


Picture Books/ 
Books 


33 % 


42 % 


29 % 


21 % 


Tel evi si on 


23 % 


18 % 


26 % 


28. 5 % 


Casset tes 
(music) 


13 % 


13 % 


6 5 % 


19 % 


Cassettes 
(st or i es) 


23 % 


25 5 % 


29 % 


14 % 


Comics 


3 % 


1 . 5 % 


6 5 % 


2 5 % 


Compu ter 


2 % 




3 % 


5 % 


Daily Newspapers 


1 % 






5 % 


Magazi nes 


1 % 






5 % 



* Several answers possible. Due to roanding off not all table: 
add up to 100 %. If not stated otherwise, the figures are 
true for the respective sample size. 
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Parent -= of pr c^LkDoL- ciii Ldr_fcn ( 0 tn 0 yr ir r > w-'W backw 
pr edomi na r.t I y as a wQHULj«lU_ ajitXY.lt y (,,( ' ^ nf r * -ponden .. = 4 
Parent-- look a t picture book^ together ,vith t he l r children .iiid 
read nut to t h^m from theff- v »onk; I<ui t n«.-r mui , book = pla> an 
important role lor I hi r agr. group, b»_«_u'j-»c t hp/ = 1 1 mu 1 itu 
children e g in play, to a s k tpf it , < in , , t hf y r l a h and 
promote th^u imagination, and b»«. ^v,-(-> ■ h»~*y ait exoitinv *m 
thr children (altogether X*. CliildluU bi. t w t e.a_J r _*Jlui-_ 10 

ye^.z - 4^1" _bo.QlLuj.__Lw^auSLU_a^l j~ei taxii J unit-iiti (e g an:iu»J 
s toilet, p, ir 1^' book-, adventure c tor if- In the group of t 
11 to 15 yeai olds the reasons for reading wort equally 
di vi ded among t he ca t egor ies st i mu 1 a t i nn / i mag i na t i on/e:rc i t e 
ment and interest/fun 
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In over half of all cases the reasons for telev ion viewing 
given in the youngest age group referred to the children's 
Independence in dealing with this medium Children are able to 
handle TV sets alone and to watch programs alone "He's quits- 
good at it " or " He most 1 y watches TV when I'm gone , to my 
gymnastics or so, or whi le we (parents^ are doing something 
else, on Sunday afternoons, while we are cooking " 

Television as a common acitivit y plays an important role in 
all three age groups (27 %) Vith increasing age television 
viewing within the family increasingly gives way to watching 
television together with friends In the two older age groups 
interest and pleasure in the television program take over 
important functions. 

The reasons v*hy children in the youngest group prefer music 
cassettes are the children's liking for music which is derived 
from examples f parents, relatives) as well as their ability to 
handle the cassette - recorder independently For child! en 
between ? and 10 years music is nf rat hp i secondary 
importance This ceems to be changing with age In thr giou, 
of 11 to in y**ar old children a much larger p"ir 4 _ arc 
interested in mjsic and consider i' to >m fun (e:pc>. ial 1 ; , • t > 
music and hits' Parents of pre?*, hrnjl !. « 1 di c n explain th». i. j 
< hildrcn'-. pr* f * 4 - nee for i„as = ette _ w, t h t-tories by the fa. 4 
that rh* 4 hi ldi en can do that alone ' F7 - ri X of all instances' 
Pea w on: Ilk*- r, M mu 1 a t l on/ i mag l na * i on ' »~- \ torrent become mor«. 
impoi tant \^ the children grow c lrb-i '11 "/ % bO Tr 

all t h i ee a g» g i ou p-: familiarity and r c ,"•» *" l t i r > n with r <~> ga i ' tn 
the '-tn! ie c p I a y an i mpor tatu role, a mo n t hr oiler children 
*"hi may bt- ^,»_ f n as an experiencing or reliving of the. 
:tor les 



<"hi Idr en who 1 l ko computer gamp? 1c Hii c for reasons of 
i mag l ,ui t t on - and because of the ^X" lament In the gruup oi 
11 t- o lb y- ■ til -old children we also hivt to cons^Jer daily 
n*wpapers and magazines for the /oung, both of which are read 
f or i nf or mat i on 
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Impact Of □ Table 2: Rating of the Mpdia 

mecia on 
children as 
seen by 

parents Television (n=110> 
Books (n=69) 
Cassettes <" n=23 ) 



Television Cn=54) 
Books (n=44) 
Cassettes (n=14> 



T 0 


TAL SAKPL 

negat i ve 
58* 


E 


posi t i ve 
42% 




13% 


87% 




43* 


57% 


AGE 


GROUP. UP TO 6 YEARS 






negat i ve 




oosi t i ve 
35% 




111 


89% 




64% 


36% 



AGE GROUP . 7 TO 10 YEARS 



Television (n=31) 
Books <n=14> 
Cassettes (n=5) 



Television <n=25) 
Books (n=ll) 
Cassettes (n-4) 



neojat i ve 
° 58% 




posi t i ve 
42% 


7% 


93% 




80% 


AGE GROUP. 11 TO 15 YEARS 
44% 


56% 


2;% 


73% 



100% 



The two me ill a, television and ca:tt^tt-:, are rate J differently 
in the different age groups whet oas tho influence of hooks is, 
mainly rated positively This po.it ive rating is reflected hy 
the 93 % in the group of the 7 to 10 year -olds, the 89 % in 
the youngest age group and is least significant in the group 
of the U to 15 year-olds C73 %> The reisuns fur the good 
ratings of books in all three ag*- j gi uups refer to the factoi s 
imagination/creativity and 1 ear m ng / knowl edge / 1 anguage The 
fust category is especially important in the youngest group 
The cognitive influence is rated higher with increasing age of 
the children 
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Television is rated predominantly as negative by parents with 
children between 0 and 10 years ( 6 1 %) ; parents of older 
children (11 to 15 years) rather consider it to be a positive 
factor (56 %) . Parents of preschool children see the negative 
effect especially in the bad influence television has on the 
child's behavior and his emotional expei lence , parents of 7 to 
10 year-old children also see a negative influence on the 
child's imagination and his development of c lichees and 
prejudices Both groups, however, assume a similarly posit i £ 
impact of television with regard to the child's cognitive 
development (learning/knowledge/ language) For the same reason 
television is seen as positive by the parent? of the oldest 
group of children (80 % ) Furthermore the addressing of 
problems (political , social, economic, t_tc > is counted among 
the positive features of this medium Its impact on + h^ 
imagination, the child's behavior and his emotional respond r 
is seen as negative 
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2.2. Dilemmas, nf Media EducBt.inq 



Problem o Table 1. First P roblem FA tuit ion 

situation 

"Your child would like to watch a TV program that you object 
to. How do ycj react to this 7 " 



in the 
fami ly 
about 
media 
usage ard 
solution 
by parents 



A 
C 
C 
D 
E 
F 



TOTAL SAMPLE 
3) 3 % 

11 % 
13 % 

10 % 

12 % 

12 % 

AGE GROUP. UP TO G YE APS 
Z)42 % 

11 % 

13 % 
17 % 



5 % 



15 % 



AGE GROUP 7 TO 10 YEARS 



0 % 
12 % 

0 % 
38 % 



a % 



AGE GrtOUP. 
1 39 % 

22 % 



11 % 



17 % 



% 



A = explain prohibition 
B - permission 
C ~ compromise 



11 TO 15 YEARS 



D - alternative 
E ~ prohibition 
F = other 



The share of those who would strictly prohibit the program 
is highest among the parents of 7 to 10 year-old children 
with 3S % 'total 11.5 %> . 
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o fable 2. Second Prnhl Situation 



"Your older child is watching a program, your younger child 
is watching it together with the older, but the program 
seems to be unsuitable for the younger child to you " 



5 



TOTAL SAMPLE 

17 % 

18 % 
35 % 

5 % 
3 % 

17 % 



5 



AGE GROUP- 
18.5 % 

ie. 5 v. 

J 38 % 

3 % 
6 % 
18 5 % 



UP TO C YEARS 



7 TO 10 YEARS 



AGE GROUP 

13 % 
] 37.5 % 
24.5 % 
6 % 
e % 
12.5 % 



AGE GROUP. 11 TO 15 YEARS 



17. 



□41 % 

6 

12 % 
17.5 % 



5 % 



A = prohibition for the younger child 

B = either both nr none 

C = distraction of the younger child 

D = younger child may *l«o watch 

E - sacrifice of older child 

F = other 



The ma ^. y uf j^rt-ti K :, < ?.0 %> w«.mj1 1 » 
younger mid »* g play^ In .idiiMi.n 
parent l would { nr bid the' you rig er > la in 



f dl . M" *<: ^ Mip 
Mi i t 1? % of ♦ la 
wa t . v t t- hr j t-r o«, i* .i tn 
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o Table 3. Third Problem Sitation 



How do parents react if the I*- child i eads too many coral' 
and dirae novels 7 



bF 

C 
D 
E 
F 



□ 



TOTAL SAMPLE 
16 % 
21 % 
15 % 

15 % 
26 % 

7.5 % 

AGE GROUP. HP TO G YEARS 
25. 5 % 
21 % 

i: % 

10,5 % 

16 % 

8% 

AGE GROUP. 

5 % 

28 % 

17 % 

11 % 
] 39 % 

0 % 

AGE GROUP 

6 % 

15 % 

6 'A 

29 % 
29 % 

12 5 % 



7 TO 1 C YEARS 



11 TO 15 YEARS 



A = aviod 

B = raise interests 
C - accept with 

' i ssat i &i ac t l on 



D - agree 

E ~ ag r r cr with de ma rid - 
F = o t h e l 



A larcr/ pai I of parent of j if- - h'iiil < hil«lr» n (25 5 * 5 would 
a vol 'I t he_,_ reading habi t - Avoiding iinlud*- control via 
pocket mon^y, hiding or taking u^i/ nmi* =, not buying 
' oiiii'.'-, et. Only l > % of patent t>1 tip. m nti-1 and only t> \ 
of the old»^.t group '.one id^r ".ivoisii n*" a _ Jt n,( *?• .. f u 1 w.iy 
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15 % ol the parent; would ac -pt with d i — .a t 1 t f ac 1 1 on r»,« 
consider prohibition useless be«.au r ~e dining this "trju-.i 
toi y" phase in the development of lho*r child they think 
reading cornice is better than not reading at all 
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Summary/Cone 1 »si nn 



Pedagogical co nceptinn 

As has become clear in the previously presented survey, a 
detained knowledge of the media-educational problems in 
families and of the desired help and assistance to solve these 
problems is a prerequisite of adequate medi a- pedagoc 1 a 1 
information Let ine therefore summarize the findings of this 
initial survey once more* 

o Around 70 % of parents are dissatisfied with the handling of 
the media in the family; the main problem seems to be the 
usage of the television This is especially true if the 
family includes small children In other words- The older 
the children in the lamily are, the more satisfied are th^ 
parents with their use i the media The parents are self- 
critical enough also to question t he 1 1 own media behavioi 
Tiredness, boredom, loneliness obviourly seem to be more 
important factors . han the program offer. Dissatisfaction is 
especially expressed about the influence of television 
viewing on family communication The slogan "conversation, 
are neglected" illustrates the limitations imposed upon 
family life by the medium 

o Parents dislike their children's television usage both a^ 
far as: quan-i 1 ty and quality ai _ one *-i Parental ^ont i ol 

is often rendered ineffective by friF-nd^, relatives, et. 

o Due to this d 1 ss a 1 1 s. t ac t i on with the ♦ e 1 e v i s i □ n v i e w l rig 
si t at i on parents are looking fui t ht inl losing foiras of 
support in coping with the problems of media u -_age 

o About 43 % of the parents would forbid their . hildr&n to 
water* a program they do not appi ove oi and try to give 
reason: for this. 
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What sort of help are parents looking for in their handling of 
media educational problems? 



TOTAL 




A = Summaries of current programs/books 

B = Criteria foi programs suitable for children 

C = Information 

D = Literature 

E = Practical advice 

F = Gar, instructions 

G - suggestions, for leisure time activities 

H - Contact addresses for media-educational problems 

1 -- Not h 1 ng 
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o Asked for their wishes regarding comments and advice abou 4, 
TV programs, by a raedi a-educat ] onal publication we leceived 
the following picture 



TOTAL 



A B C D E F G 

0 to 15 Years 



A = I iif ormati on/expl anat 1 one about the 
program 

B = Book recommendat 1 ons and readi rig 1 1 f £, 

a bou t t he progr a m 
C = Game suggestions 
D = Add i t i unal ma Serial 

E = Possibilities to follow up the pi ogr am 

F - Age references 

G = Se lectio n criteria 



BY AGE GROUP 



A B C D E F G 

0 to 6 years 



ao 



r> Lf) O 



A B C D E F G 
7 to 10 years 



ud o m 



LL 



A B C D E F G 
11 to 15 years 
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What did we do on the basis of the previously mentioned 
results of our empirical study? 

PROJECT 0 7 JTLI?n? 

Deutsche L«E*ge5el 1 = chaf t e v 'Ctitt u n^ Le^n 
G'dkijnce and I n for mat i on on Me J 1 a E>iu<~ a 1 1 on 
for Parents, Educator-, ^lcI Teacheis 
Heinrich Kreibich, Margit Lenssen, F'olf Zitzl£per^er 

Media-Educational Information for Parents - A r i Empirical Study of Med*j 
Educational Problems in Families and on Media-Fducat lonal Aid^ 



Data on prcble*; of media 
Education and Parental 
Expectations 



Data on problems of tedia 
Education and Parental 
Expectations 



Teachers' and Educates' 
Expectations of Information ai-s 



Reading-Television Vtewing-PIa) ing Reading-Television Viewing-Play mg Inf omit ion on Media Education 



fiiiii-Assi stance with the selec- Aias. -Iiproveient of media- 



tion of the current pro- 
gram for children and 
adolescents 

-gane/play and reading 
suggestions based on the 
prognu or as an alternative 

-Information of parents about 

problems of nedia education 

in the forn of tips and 
advice 



educational competence 

-Advice and tips on how to 
handle problems of tied 1 a 
education in the course of 
socialization 

-Intonation on game/play and 
reading suggestions/guidance 
for each age group 



Aits. -Imparting tecJia-cducalior.ai 
news 

-Suggestions f-v parental 
work 

-fundaiental contributions on 
media-educational questions 



Co-operation 

-Arbei tsk reis Hedienpada- 
gogik, Stuttgart 
-Evangel 1 sche Hedienzentrale, 
Hannover 

-ChanUsverband, tassel, 
Fulda 



Co-operation: 



Co-operation. 



-Arbeitskreis Neue Erriehunj, 
Berlin 

-Lande sant fur Jugend und 
Scnales, Rhemiand-Pfalz 



-J, hi, Sailer Verlag, Number^ 
-Initiative de< Lehre.- ? Kt- 
und Veiterbildunj 



acconpanying scientific study 



accompanying sc tent i f i c study 
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1, Media-Educational Information Acceptance measurements among 
for Parents, 'fading • Telm- recipients of the letters to the 
vision Viewing - Playing' Parents 

2, Media-Educat ional Information, 

vision Vising - Playing 
Findings of « comparison of the 
children's page of Sudfunk 
Stuttgart and "Reading - Tele- 
vision Viewing - Playing' in 
100 selected families, 
Conducted by. 

Abteilung hledienarbeit des Sud- 
deutschen Rundfunks, Stuttgart 

3, Acceptance measurements of 
'Reading - Television Viewing - 
Playing* 
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BEST COPY AVAlLABLt 



ad 1 > Readi ng Te 1 e vi si on Vi ewiug - PI ayi n% 



A into 



On t h i c La ^ i £ the pu b i 1 c a t i ori of " jl J i ng - To ltvislor. Vif v.\i ^ 
- Playiny" ecu Id be started It wat cledr that a project 
dedicated to raedi a-educa 1 1 onal a = . i e t an-" e could not assume t u 
change the general conditions of media behavior in the ianuly 
The- attempt should rather be made pi< k up parents and 
children from where the y we re in r h e i r me d 1 a behavior and t u 
imparl possibilities of action, t/ipei 1 ence? in creative 
a:tiviti» s, plaving together cind commun *cat 1 /e exchange In 
snort to "-iiOw them the po:e,ibi 1 it ie? ni shifting from a 
passive medial experience to an a.-^ive experience ^) 

"Peading Television Viewing ~ Playing" as a "soft" variet, 
of media eduction aimed at strengthening existing parental 
C media- ) educa 1 1 ona 1 competences and, abo/e all, at initiating 
a dialogue between parents and children about media, media 
contents, and th:? use of the rat d i a within the family The 
concept of the publication was structured in the following 
~ay 

o r.'urv-y of the current proc^i ims fcjr children and adolescent- 
for £ weeks >ir form of a po-_t-»r 1 Hr« f-ach day one or 
r ve Tcil pr c g r a ire we r e selected a rid d ^ a 1 t with in differtn* 
ways, wh i r h might a 1 e o run p zi r a 1 1 e 1 , 

n .mh,. ; ur -Miildleli wlu^h ,ii .„ d'-t l v«" d fc 1 l j 7 1 * hi. program arid 
.vh * . n n i 1 d r r- ii rna v pi a y i mo nu * he n" t 1 . or wh i c h e n i hi «_ 
p.u . ii* . 'n^.thu with their . hiMifr. +i,nslate thing'.- the 
1 iiihli- ij '.,).; u i t» h'Vi'iion . lit o i • i * i ' »i« t l »"i t 1 1 - uf t h- i : 
n , 

• g j _ .n . u if ,i 1 w l * n '* j. i i «.t I- 4 l ■:]" i 1 h - »w bin i » u 1 : ; m 
c > t i. •_ r > , * l i n , 
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□ games which are designed to nelp .Mldrer- handle problematic 
film contents and which give them opportunity to Jis^jss 
it with others, 

o games which are a c an nter ba 1 an : e to sitting quietly in front 
of the TV set and which stimulate the experience of excite- 
ment or simply romping and laughing, 

o reading and book recommendation- for parents ana children 
which, whenever possible, relate directly to special tele- 
vision programs and t he i r c onter ts 

The selection of programs consciously also included such 
programs which parents as well a-- educators would certainly 
not have recommended More important for the project, however, 
was that the children found those programs on the poster which 
they really watched and which were "the talk of the day" in 
kindergarten and primary school 

The parent- were given ,-xplanat i r :: , z ari( j recommendations for 
su-h programs in a r-pjr ate column with "Tips for Parents" 
This column aimed at an active and productive handling of what 
the children had seen and at oflding alternatives to these 
progr ams 

Filing and =,eiialc which we>e not rrpecially made for children 
hut win h wer^ broadcast at th- - . >r r uspnnd 1 ng times were 
nuiKoJ 1/ a Le^ially d. -ign<--d - f ;irt..il It wa : meant to show 
parent'.. ' h * v ■ ei^ain program- w. i t JO . 'Citing, too "m- 
d1g*.,t ihl. " that ♦so many qu. t L rjn wer~ 1 «- f t unanswered for 

younger "hildr^n to he IM t a 1 nn-. in front of the TV 

'» r \l t i iha 4 inn nf imp in i a|. 4 f "Reading - Television 

Vu'Wi n,w F' lay* r.g" ) 

Realization/ 0 M A y.u* ion of d",ooo .upiu- <■ r/ two w t:k- f «r lo issue? 
results of through kiii^r^rn n in ._o op. i t \\on with the appropriate 

accompanying (JI n i za t i on r, 

scientific * 

Study U Cui ' ;p] h m ^ nt ' t '° r,on S f ^7,000 <-opi. > and Stern (50,000 copie*) 

^ o Accompanying seminars for educators 
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Fi ndi ngs 



o high acceptance among educators and authorities in charge of 
kindergartens, but no funds for a permanent subsidy 



o Accorapa nying survey of 60 selected families This survey 

en^ui r i cal 1 y analyzed the impact of "Reading - Television 

Viewing - Flaying" on the basis of parental media behavior 
during the time of the survey. 



Med 16 Vhat was the use of the media like in those families which 

behavior received "Reading - Television Viewing - Playing" in the 
Of families course of the survey? 

se lected 

for the Use pj X ^di a by Mothers an d 
accompany l ng 



study 



Use of Media by Mothers 

/ i ri per cent_>_ _ 




T e 1 € j v i s i o n 



Book" 



Use of M d i a by Fathers 

( i ft r.r-r C»* 111 ) 




q [MM seldom tr/TJ) occasionally [i •] daily 
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Use of Media by Children 
by Age Groups (per cent) 



1*. f 
I 

I .11 IM l| 

1 K\» u ri ii 

IV 1 |l k\1 It 

*" w I n ji v\i i: 

J A II VI II 

Television 



0t - 




ft 11 

U, N kV *L 

(W II m 

^ fl ^ I 




Books Cassettes Cassettes Video 
(stor ies) (music) 



Occupation with the Leaflet at time T 2 and T ' 



Parents and Child 35 e % 



Mother alone 32 3 



:h:ld alone 31 4 % 




fdrcnt: and Chi 1 J 4 1 



Mo L he* i a Ion-.* 4C< '.* 



/hi Id L uO!,.? 



12 



10 



1 Month 



T2 



M o n 1 1 1 " 



Rating of Leaflet 



La you t 



i- i ea r no 



saw }»V 

1 u. 



' i .jw' i on D»-> ;n i ijt ion 



ff a m<_- = 1 1 w c t i o n • - 



Pe a d i riff Fv c o mme nd a 1 1 o n ^ 



erJc 
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0'< 2ot «o< £0' so <, *\ r ' 
good 



(Ml', very ri ;] good [I 0 less t\ 3 ) not 
O J. good good good 



Further Flndi ng&> unci usi on : 



o 9 % of the children (7 to 10 v e a r w watched TV more 
c once i ou s 1 y 

o With ? % of the <_hildren the. pi j,i nw behavior was influenced 
pool 1 1 vt I y 

o 4 % on I y wa t <: he a pr o r ; r a m» a no I u d«^d ; n t he _ ea f 1 e t 

o Or.lv Z'": *>< of the patents £taU i "hit Mir leaflet ha a no 
i rif 1 li e r.u at a 1 1 



a ana riu -t im { . ortant mipa 

F'ai en* - rould fin:' Cut that wit 
Ttlc . i ,i on V i e w a n w ?M a y i t i " t 
pr o^r a:n and ar e mere conce: i 
be ha vie i 



li thr 1 el]- ii M Ffej.j:h. 
h> v cn_ ia e with t o 1 f. v i .on 
* l Mi Men children 1 - me d i j 



I n a rvj'f^ial oDP survey 72 % of t he rai €-nt» t hoae ht the. 
leaflet to be good for children, '1 r, r -aw the po - t e r as a 
substitute f cjr a TV Oniric 



ad Z\) Letter d to the Parents on Modi a Education 
£>Lar t i nfl Po i n t / Concept i nn 

7h« j « . -n' • [ t lyttft to Mi.- f . at • nt : hi" lot r r,m& year c t,r-- n 

i u j >r r v i • i lit it- routu'Tit 1 bv t he " A i b>_ 1 t - hi e i c Neu e P i z i * 
hunf.," 1 n r-» r 1 3 ri an J has, been pnn.tn r d lk r e - c f u 1 1 y by th~m 
The yon Mi «f If in off n"f r i I u tre ri'Ki mt e r 1 tin >u JiiLiit t he Pel- r .d 
RepubJic of Ge i many have the pn c . ibiiMv nf obtaining Il'TSj -_ 
cm que 1 ion. ol dr ve 1 UP me Tit a 1 j> r v 1ml f^v f : n,T L'ei 1 in and ni 

in,; tli.'in mi to the parent*- in th-' » i-pfdr/t aiei c 
Ba sftj on t no pci 1 1 v experience with letter ; *o the paren* 
icf summary of . hapter II 1 and thr BMJ P Pr Fvpor t 197£V7fi« 
the attempt should be made within Mie pi oj* * f to support t h 
parents in their media educational f nn-.'^ptionf . 
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Topics like " My first picture book," "Why does my r h 1 1 d like- 
watching lomraercials 9 " "Reading cut and - t ory- te 1 1 1 ng. M 
"Alternatives to television viewing," 'Teai and viuien.'t," 
"Children in front of the TV, " etc were taKen :n*u coriLi- 
deration These and other topics should be taiten up m a 
simple and unaerstandable form They -hould then be oupr.lt 
mented by recommendations for activx+ie_ and >nt dire- J c 
the parents, considering the age of th.j.: « hi Idt on The 
advantage of this procedure is, amonu others', the direct 
address to the parents, they do not hav tu attend parent:' 
meetings or courses at an adult eJu^ati -jh icntti In addition 
to this, letters to the parents al-o rar kp a direct dialogu 
between the educating partners within a lamily possible 

A prerequisite for the adequate planning and editing ul t; . 
letter- t "j the pai entt *as an i=mijii i-_ai -tudv of ruciia- 
e d u c d t i ona i pr obi e ins wi thin t he f am 1 1 y a = v.ir 11 j o a n a :.aly-._ 
of existing guides on media usagr- 

The results, of this sui vey of media >.du atnnal problems 
within families, which was condU'_ t e a in : o- o\ >*' i a t l on w x 'th 4 
Department of Education at Kam: "n i wr '- i t y , have all tad/ '. * *u 
shown I, ft me briefly summarize tn^ main findings fchi r« for* 
the basu- of the editorial work 

20 "o of the respondents stated thit the / would 1 i ka- t_ L > i i nd 
uuii 1 i et *" 1 , aid: , and in* tru:*iC'ns lor * he use ui 
d i f x e r e n me i i a in t he se 1 e t f r. r «= 

Is"' % The-^ 1 others <=hnuld also b< wr i t t* n in aii undr-r tan.lv 1< 
wa v Fact: a nd e samples c hnu 1 d e t ml i . a a direct 
r f- f c- : p nc e to t h»j r t a 1 i 1 1 - t j f : i m l * v 1 i f o 

2 ft •<< A 1 j i we pai 1 of the r* ^pond^nt ' a 1 ; i a f ta< h rfn»j' i in, 

* :i n> »- to a n appe a i i nt; 1 a yr a: t ^ t t h ii i t abl *_ i i 1 us ♦ r c» ♦ i « > 
and snui t , well c di ui-tur ( d paragraph 
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7 % About 7 % each also said that the children should be 
included by way of pictures, comics etc. and that the 
letters should avoid suggesting a "bad conscience" to 
the parents by telling them which mistakes they were 
making but that they should be offered alternative way^ 
of acting. 

10 % found it unimportant or had no ideas what such a letter 
to the parents should look like and 

10 % of the parents in the survey were not interested in such 
information letters. 

Let us now have a look at the results in the following graph: 




r 'mtents 

Six letters with the following topics for the Allowing agt^ 
group 



The m^di a ~educ a t i oua 1 letters tn the jjjif-nts wei e finally 

conceived for parent?, of children up to f he age t J > ytMi : 

There were 6 editions with the following topics 
(cf. documentation) 
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Survey and Structure of the Le tters 
Media- Education in the Family 



Letter 1: Picture Books for Understanding 
Age of Child: 1 to 2 yearn 

- connection between the child's speech development and 
looking at pictures and recogrn z i rig thf*ra 

- child's beginning understanding of symbols, picture and 

i nner pi cture" 

- child's comprehension of the woi Id, first by graspi.ig it, 
later by words 

- Lormection between the perception of images and language and 
t hi nki ng 

- v T -nerai r ec n mmv* nd j f i uns about ~ nr ent- and outward appear 
^,i>;e of picture bonk^ suitable fur ma 1 1 children 

- recommendations of bu )ks toi snail c hi ldr en md of hooks 
f o r pa r l* n t w l v h ga me s f n r ma i i <_ n i 1 d r c n 

Letter Reading Out and Story Tolling 

Age of Child* 2 t> to 3 o year *, 

stat*- of development of pe»'.n md thinking 

imp ,! \ir/» l f _ hi 1 h * _ \ o.'k- f .jf • n . . " 11 V " J " ' 1 f 

pn.turi' nor >k^, 

- i mpu 1 1 <~ , r u g go ■ t i >n , t i , j _ t in t r r> , i f regarding r»M lr,^ 
ou * arid f iii y r» 1 1 i nv 

^□np.d l Uin brl" ween * *_ 1 f vi *- i nu and I >> ik f am-ug v unrig 
children alt ead v 

- check 1 i f _ t for parents for trading out l4 nd story *_•_*] 1 1 n«, 
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Letter 3: Always Television? 

Age of Child: 3.9 to 4.9 yearb 

- competition between television viewing and playing 

- understanding anl comprehension of pifsihool children, 
state of development 

- certain possibilities of under c t and l ng as a prerequisite- of 
duplicating the "language" of television, «af ter- 'effect: of 
televi: an viewing on children 

- recommended ruKc for the ucage of t e vi ^ i on in the family 

- priority of playing during the pre ?.c h.-iul period 

- b l b 1 i ng i :x ph y on children and ttlLVisum view: ng 

Letter 4- Lt» inure Time* wl th Children 

Age of Child: to b year*. 

lei cm- Lnii. 1 i_ often domirritt , b f * t. ; 10.. 

- . n»j i* «- r and i e« umn:« n i.t t i ( »n i< i fj;.n1# 1 i l.i 1 rn» 
n c 1 1 ^ , t i . - =; without t h 1 »-> v l s i u n 

- po_" _ i v »; i i t l r» " of " ori'vr t . ng" rv i i a .«i . > h k * r ■ u i ■ i » i 1 , , 
modi "j n ". l mpu *, for nf w 1 t i \ 1 » - 

Ii'Mnu r jf liff.-rt'i.t loi.'.i, ♦ i v a 4 ,t ■ loi »J. _ ,m J 
alone, for t h* * ' h i 1 d t og« t h » - 1 . 1 h 1 . » i i t. 1 1 \ , f < <i * 1. ; i 1 u 
+ og(-'fh»*r w t th of h**r h . 1 u r n 

- bib] iogi aph, on plj /ing 

- ga i ■ di- : i 1 pt i oil- - , 
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Letter 5: Joy with Reading - Joy of Reading 
Age of Child: 6,3 to 7 years 



- significance of reading during the child's early school 
years 

- significance of learning how to read and possibilities of 
promoting the "joy of reading" 

- preference foi comics during tl.p rat Iv reaaint age ana their 
inf luenre 

- Children's maga r i nts as an alternative to or a complemen- 
tation uf Lamici, contents of ..In t drer, ' s magazine; 

- listings of inai'd^inei for child.cn arid ^dol f eat s t cf 
p i ctuiu tool; = , games , bookr for ] >a r ^ n *• ' 

- children's encyclopedias as on*- po - 
q'JwStijiia at this age, r econme nda r i 
encyclu pe d i a s 

- bibliography and short description- nf varicju. 
ma ga r i nc 2 



s 1 r • a 1 i t v cf dealing w 1 1 n 
on if vor inic >_ hi I dre'.' 5 



Letter 6: Did Games - New Gamer. 

Age nf Child: 7 to 8 years 

- gaurc jid t c/c lui this age md £tag<- f.f development 

z 1 n 1 1 i > a n<_ e c j f playing at 'he 4 g c , <_ t a t r r » 1 d t v e ; op me r 1 r 

cumjutf-i ganie , n<- • ^ r 1 pt 1 ( >ri r nJ Mien a.ms and --^n ten to 

;ignifi . aii-c of «^fjnrjutei game c tm ait 1 amonw school 

> hi 1 d» »- n , [• u Hiitj] , r> - e r va t 1 orr. a nd p»-< t a 1 1 on-., r on : e r n 1 rig 

r ornr -n 1 1. r ffa rao r . 
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- guide to suitable computer games 

- bibliography of game and puzzle books 

- recommenda t ions of new games that might represent an 
alternative to computer games 



3 . Distributio n 

10,000 copies of each of the six editions of letters to the 
parents on media education were printed Two test areas were 
chosen . first, the city of Berlin, where , in oo- operation w . t h 
the Arbeitskreis Neue Erzlehung, the letters were distribuv -i 
together w^th letters to the parents on questions of develop 
mental psychology, secondly, the state of Fni ne land- Pa 1 a t i - 
nate, where the letter was: distributed by the Lanaesarat fur 
Jugend und Soziales through the regional youth welfare 
offices The integrated mailing of the letters was meant to 
guarantee that parents do not consider media education as a 
separate problem. 

Vhereas the composition of the distribution list, i e which 
families will receive the letter:-,, was quite u npr cbl e ma 1 1 c 
with the Arbeitskreis Neue Erziehang, Berlin, w^ encounter eu 
some difficulties in Rh i ne 1 and - Pa 1 a 1 1 na t e No reliable 
information about numbers and age distribution over the period 
of one year was to be obtained from the youth welfare office=, 
which sent in requests to a central office but distributed the 
letters to the parents regionally The distribution of the 
letters finally started in Berlin in April 1988 and in Rhine- 
land- Pal at l nate in June 1988 

Acceptance / Ejtpex.i^j^ej^CoiicJjLiiLLUii^ 

Until now ibout 3 00 ques t i anna i i es , whi.- h ha J ueen enclose a to 
the letter f to the parents , have bee n returned to t he Ct 1 1 1 u n g 
Lesen A preliminary - evaluation showed 
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o The letters on "Media Education in the Family" are highly 
accepted and rated as "very good" or "good" and are seen as 
"very helpful" / "helpful" for the media education of 
children 

z> Further ^ueEtions showed that the responding parents withiut 
exception considered the questions ann problems addresaeu in 
the letters to be relevant to the respective age of their 
child They also confirmed that the letter had initiated a 
discussion on media edication between the parents 
Vith the exception of two all parents wei e interested in 
receiving further letters en media education in the family 
in the future 

o Letters un media education in the family are a helpful 
instrument for the improve merit of the parents' media 
competence The more so, because they accompany socializa- 
tion and the media-educational prubelms in the families 



Evaluation 

90 % of those who returned the questionnaire i ated the letter 
to the parents altogether as "very c.ouct" 01 "good" and 06 T> % 
considered the information these letters contained to be 
"helpful" or "very helpful" 84 % confirmed the relevance oi 
the problems described, 14 % said they were only partially 
relevant and 2 % considered them not relevant 98 % of the 
i es ponden t = e^pr^sscd their wish for further letters to the 
pa rent: 



ad 3) I HFORHATI OH SERVICE FOR TEACHFRH AHD EDUCATORS 
NFV5, PROJECTS, AHD HIHTS OH KEDIA EDUCATION 

SiiLnt in^ _Fui nt_ and . Cancii pt 1 an 

M.iny tJu -;i*ur rind tea'-hel^ lu lift! l.ltie-. With tht m-_thr 1; 

and didcn tics of solving media edi,. ational proi'lf-ms at ki wi*- i - 
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gartens and schools Many of them have not received and me n > - 
educational knowledge during their training and many a teaci.--r 
and educator dees not know how to addret,? the topic "rc^dia" 
with the parents The Deutsche Lesegese 1 1 sc ha f t e V had or^.e 
more confirmed some of thece findings in its. multimedia 
program "It's always Television*' (" Iraraei dieses Fernseritn" 1 
and the accompanying survey of families, kindergartens ana 
schools 'c f , "Immer dieses Fernsehen " E r ge bn i sse der Beg i tit- 
forschung zum Medi enver bu nd - BMBV-Mater lal ien vol 25. Pad 
Honnef 1985 >, These results, as well as the experience of other 
organizations dealing with media education formed the basis 
for the idea to meet the existing demand for information about 
media-educational know-how by a regular information service 
(10 issues were scheduled) for teachers and educators This 
was also meant as a contribution to the improvement of media - 
educational processes in schools and kindergartens. In 
addition to the report on "news" from thv area of media 
education this information service had the task to develop 
suggestions for the work with parents £~nd for a child -oriented 
handling of med la -educa t i ona 1 problems Because of the 
different target groups "teachers" and "educators" the 
publication was divided in two and was glared to the specific 
needs of the two groups while retaining the general topic. 

In order f o get more data about the desired v hematic orien- 
tation o i t hp information service e d u c x f o r s arid teachers we r e 
que -.t \ onr»d in a first step with th». he I] of a standardized 
questionnaire 



Findings 

Vh i «_ h c j f 'he 1 o 1 1 1 ) w i n + t \ r i c i 1 t - , t , f 4 r > i r! >r m. x t i r >n s <=• r „ 
l'- the inn-* lmpoi *un* fur y.iu" 

n Mf.lhj . .l"".iih(.inl M» w* i *.""., " £" 

c Fundamental At t - K un the Top ! «,1 ' * "< 

o Tips, ommenda r ions, Mod^i F'r r> t /'~* l 3 '>0 ; \ 

o Suggestions for the Vork with Parent' 1 0 C ~> 21 3(> " 
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o Thematic Orientation 

Which topic are you particularly interested in with regard 
to media/media education? 



o 


Effects of the Media 


113 


<o <— 


92 


% 


o 


Criteria for the Assessment of 
Media and their contents 


138 


28 


0 0 


% 


□ 


New Media 


114 




12 


% 


□ 


Functions of the Media for Children 


126 


25 


56 


% 


□ 


Practical Approaches to 
Media Education 


230 


46 


65 


% 


o 


delation between 

Television Viewing and Reading 


ill 


'-i n 


5 1 


*/ 



Would you rather like fundamental contributions on this 
topi-- or would you prefer practical advice and suggestions 
far your lessons? 

o Rather Fundamental Contributions ^ 10 27 % 



o Rather Fractical Advice and 

Suggestions for your lessons^ ?r>l 71 2 0 *: 

Ccn: 1 us i on Practical advice and Mi^:t IDn - | ur edu^a 
tional ne j £ u r & >- / 1 *~ ~ sons ^ r . *a n t r- c '.* h c ma * i 
prior iti.-; .ire " pr ac * i . u I Apj ma. he - t 0 Me i . a 
2d ^ a t i on" ; fj <V r , e , , "• r/rria lor * he A _ - ^ : n.- r. t 
ui X».'lia .i.ui M,.-ii ,.t._M " 28 > ' a , 
"F.u: ♦ ion- tt the y it \ ± , f,,i hilir^i." ' 2 r "> c _ e ' j 



RiiilllZa.t H)Q 

Th- P'»i* h. : . ■ . i ' . !m« . # t , t „.,. : i- > u . j ; - , 

t o t j 1 (j f I j " » i - h i rit l 1 * ma ^ l 1 1 - • • r \ * . ♦ i r t s h • r : a < 
edu a f ot = within * n» j jr-ii» * and hi , *• i he J ihuu* 1, 
t eac h»*r ' a . J ar nij nd r > , ' 1 *• lu«. x \ i u • 
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Finding s 



Ve could observe a great demand for such information, but th< 
support of the project by the Minister of Education and 
Science was limited to 10 issues The Stiftung Lesen will, 
however, continue its work along these lines with a compdter 
assisted data bank on "Readinc Promotion". 
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The accompanying scientific surveys in rami lies and kinder- 
gartens ana among educators and teachers, which were conducted 
in co-operation with the Department of Rducation at Maine: 
University have chown that family and kindergarten are focal 
points for the promotion of reading This means that not t fit- 
school , but prima, ily the family and secondarily the ici rider 
gar ten are the source uf a child's motivation to deal with 
books 

On the b^ibi c of our existing knowledge wt- itliv a^^um^ t-.it 

o "Feading - Television Viewing - Pla/ing" cj " a enft t 01 rn , : 
r ead i rig a nd media education greatly >. o n 1 1 1 bt 1 1 = to " 1 1 f . r * x - 
t ion security" and thus to tht " mo J 1 a . i >mj >e 1 ^ n<_ e" oi 
pa re rite * 

o "Medid Educational hottoi^ to t h*- Far f nts " ac c ompa n / 1 n.\ 

9 oc i a 1 a *"a * l o n within the family a; l ^ w* 1 c o me aid t l i 

par en*- i n the media educatiori c j f t In. 1 r <-hildren, beginning 
at a very early age 

o ' I nf ui riLi t l on Service for Teacher-, and hdw atari" may be one 
way nf eve rooming a lack of know ledge and informal ion in 
que. ti oris of reading and media education CeiviroE like 
the^tr • epr event one possibility of put tint/ fundamental 
ideas, models, and tips for the promotion of reading into 
the pedagog i ca 1 prac t l ce of educators arid tea<_ her s 
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In the meantime the poster "Reading - Television Viewing - 
Playing", which was tested during this model project, i3 
printed weekly in the weekend isnw. of a daily newspaper and 
is thus made accessible to all reader?. Ve hope th^t other 
ne ws pa pei s will follow this po-iitive t_- a mp 3 e 



Vith i tt.jt i to the media educcitioral loiter-: >r t h- roicnt- 
further pc-ssi \ 1 1 1 1 i es of support arc c i 
consideration, ac we art «' ont 1 nuou = 1 y r. 
r eq j e s t o from youth welfare of f l c e = 



'l'/iTu n u me* r <j<j c . 



The med i a- edu^at i ona ] ; nf or mat i or. _er - f^r f -_-^.h^r. an- 

e d u c a t o r c n a s m.tr a n w n 1 1 1 be e n e < ,_a „ ita i • , r o a " .■. mp- u - r i ^ ; : - • 
data bail-, on literature and on cjft--r = : i c j .1 . 



Ev.-ry 



i nd e v'e i v - d j ». a t r, i ♦ } T 



da* a hiii/ And ulj + ji\ ± nfor iTua 1 1 
pr C'j e«- f _ 



. t l r 



Never * he i»-_- - F'ean i nw pr omnt : r n ^ , t 
br l nu i n- i - t : .1 t. u i e into t h<_ i f ;u , j 
or it nte J r.rou- t^, a ~o opera 1 mi -,f 
agents ac well a% a ligation .-5 " 

po s t ji 3 =.* i v l c e _ , bank , v;e 1 f cj i — o f f i 
supermarket; ri.ay be helpful in r- i . .i 



J ,1a i i 



More of t h i , at 



our ne>: 



-vmpc- i .on 
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Encouraging Reading: A Philosophic, Pedagogic, and Personal 
Approach- An Overview of a Primary School Library Program 
Barbara Rush , fl . L . S , , n.A. 

Read' Read' Read 1 Join the Literacy Club 1 Love reading, now a"d 
Forever! 

These might be the slogans representing the aims of the primary 
school's entire instructional program. Thus, it is only natural tr it 
the school library, an integral part and the backbone and support c 4 
the school's program, has as its Foremost goals the educating oF 
children to understand the world around them and themselves, and tr 
become independent readers; in the woras of Charlotte Huck (p. 74J>, 
"We must do more than teach children to read; we must help them ti 
became readers, to Find a lifetime oF pleasure in the reading oF jjod 
books. " 

The library's prograrr oF reading encouragement is based and 
consequently built on several philosophies, which must be understood 
beFore one is introduced to the program itself: 

1. The school library is a place where not only books but where 
liFe experiences exist. This is in accordance with and can be traced 
to a changing emphasis in libraries in general* Historically, with 
the creation oF writing came a change in the way man used memory. 
Books Cand libraries) became depositories For basic knowledge, thus 
Freeing the mind For expression in art, music, etc. This creative 
expression, too, eventually Found its way back to the library which 
then became not only a depository oF life as seen in books but also a 
place where life itself flourishes. The adult library o^ the 19B0's, 



For example, is a place where one can not only Find books, 
videotapes, recordings about dance, but where one can also view 3 
live dance performance or participate in an instructional danco 
program. Accordingly, the schooJ library too is a place where 
experiences exist, where children may not only peruss books by 
themselves or chatter with classmates about a magazine article on 
whales, but where they also may open the window tc Feel the wind, snw 
dinosaur puppets, dramatize a play, manipulate toy clocks, examine 
the teeth cF a live rabbit, nibble on Fish-shaped cookies Csupplied, 
of course, by their book Friend Swimmy;, dress themselves in the 
uniForm oF a community Fire Fighter, etc. 5ince reading begins with 
experiences, personal and vicarious, the library shares the 
responsibility oF providing these experiences in order to set the 
groundwork For Further reading. Also, since, as Jim Trelease 
suggests CTrelease, pp. 69, 70D t the things that keep liFe on an even 
keel love, courage, compassion, and Justice are learned not via 
technology but rather through two means, one oF which is experience, 
and because these very life-long tools are learned by the child on 
the primary level as he interacts with others CFulgrurr,;, the library, 
via its activities, provides experiences in which children, in their 
interaction during thR library's program, learn to be Fair, to 
cooperate, to love each other. 

2. The library is a child-centered place. When children come to 
school in the morning, they bring with them the characteristics oF 
childhood exuberance, wonder, freshness- and alsr> tneir Fears and 
problems, rangirj from a bruised finger to not being invited to a 
birthday party to facing the imminence of parental divorce. 
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With our student population consisting of children in 
kindergarten and grades one and two, some of whom are non-English 
speaking at home, and 12 percent of uhom are in a special education 
program (mentally retarded, emotionally disturbed, health, language 
or multiply handicapped), the entire school program is focused on the 
needs of the child. Ever-mindful that ours is a pedagogic setting, 
we work as a team of administrator, classroom teachers, art, music, 
physical education, reading, library, speech, English as a second 
language teachers, psychologist, health staff, pareprof essionals, 
clerical staff, relying on congruence and constant dialogue between 
us to work with children in both cognit 1 ve 'and affective areas. 

In the library this means that the librarian, trained in both 
child development and children's literature (The school librarian has 
a bachelor's degree in education and an HLSj, combines these tuo in 
working to meet children's needs. S/he endeavors to provide 
materials that meet the interests, not only of primary age children 
in general, but of each child, every child has an interest, and for 
every interest there is a book. It means providing not only book and 
A-U materials but also toys that can be manipulated, stuffed animals 
and book friends that can be hugged, book displays that arouse 
curiosity, and an atmosphere of comf ortabi 1 lty where reading 
encouragement can take place. Sometimes it means using techniques of 
puppetry, drama, or group guidance to learn how different children 
feel about themselves and their world, so that the librarian may 
suggest a book in which the same feelings may be reflected. It means 
"tuning in" to a remark made by a child during sharing time or group 
discussion. It means grasping the moment, as when one kmdergartner 
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recently flashed her fake "gem-studded" finger at me upon arrival at 
school. "Look," she beamed, "I'm married'" The "groom" piped in 
withj "Yeah, to me ! " This was immediately followed in the library 
with a reading of Carl Sandburg's The Wedding Procession of the Rag 
Doll and the Br oom Ha ndle and a procession of our own. What an 
opportunity for presenting rich language and good illustration; 
Sometimes it means berommg auare of what is happening in a child's 
life that day or at that moment; the child may have Just lost a 
bBloved pet, spent the day in court at a custody battle, left his/her 
lunch on thB bus, been in a fracas on the playground. Sometimes it 
means knowing who "needs" to ha/e his/her picture displayed on the 
bulletin board or who needs an extra hug. It means, in terms of 
guiding reading growth, knowing who is ready to move on to new 
authors, nBw horizons and who needs the "paper security blanket" of 
old Favorites like Clifford, Curious George, or still another 
dinosaur book. 

The library is able to grasp the moment and serve as a 
child-centered place precisely because. 1. the library is accessible 
and available to the child, and 2. because there is constant on-going 
cooperation between the library and the rest of the staff, who 
endeavor together to meet the child's needs. Teachers read to 
children every day, necessitating a well-supplied classroom library 
and also dialogue with thB library. Teacners participate in 
literature related activities: Linen the library presents The 
Gingerbread nan, the children may bake gingerbread cookies in class. 
Conversely, when children are learning about shadows as part of their 
science curriculum, the librarian may suggest Marcia Brown's 
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award-winning book or encourage children to participate in a shadow 
sheet dramatization in the library. 

3. Reading is not a subject by itself but is, rather, a tool for 
the acquisition of life knowledge, reading is the curriculum. 
Learning is the equivalent of the totality of language, and reading 
embodies all language experience (.listening, speaking, singing, 
wntinj). Language, according to H. Alan Robinson C 19BB J , has many 
parts but is functional only in its wholeness. In fact, it ujould 
seem that the totality of language expression is greater than the sum 
of its parts. In the library, therefore, it is natural for children 
to sing, chant, speak, listen, write, gesture in the course of the 
library's programs. 

The library's program, then, is one that is experiential and 
multi-modal, ana one that, because it is chi 1 ^-centered , must be 
flexible and personal The library program cannot rely on the 
premise that the child will reach the material, which, be it book or 
audio-visual, is, in the final analysis, static, the program instead 
works on the premise that the person working with the child will find 
a way to reach the child. 

Storytelling in the library, for instance, is an intimate and 
personal sharing by the teller, combining story, language, and the 
child's experience. A popular anecdote ir storytelling circles 
.nvolves a man who traveled to a remote village in Africa, there to 
find that the villagers had just received television reception. For 
one week, two, three the villagers sat glued to their TU sets, after 
which they got up and left. "Where are you goings asked the visitor, 
"To the storyteller, " came the reply. "But why 7 " asked the 
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visitor. "Surely the TU knows more stories." "Yes," answered the 
villager, "the TU may know more stories but the storyteller knows 
me. 1 ' The personal telling of stories is a reassuring experience for 
thn listener. 

Also, because the child is imitative and learns by observing 
models, the personal aspect of the program is particularly important, 
on many levels, in encouraging reading. When the principal 
personally shares a favorite book and reads it to the children, when 
a kindergarten teacher personally accompanies a child who is "coming 
of age" and choosing for the first time a book to read by 
him/herself, when the reading teacher personally accompanies a group 
of children to the library to select enrichment reading, the material 
and the caring experience add an intangible quality of endorsement 
that cannot be measured in the encouragement it gives children to 
read , 

And now let us turn to the program itself. The library's 
program of encouraging reading, which we have thus far seen to be 
based on philosophy, pedagogy, and personal contact, is comprised of 
four interrelated aspects, each of which cannot exist without the 
other Presenting an awareness of reading, stimulating the child's 
imagination, stimulating the chili 's language, and increasing the 
child's reading skill. 

1. Presenting an awareness of reading In order for children to 
read ue must make them aware of reading, present a positive attitude 
and lay the foundation for building appetites. The library, 
therefore, must present materials appropriate For the young child, 
materials that entertcin, inform, arouse curiosity, give pleasure. 
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These include: 

-Non-fiction books (animals- including dinosaurs and pets-, space 
technology, sports, and drawing are favorites) that inform the child 
of the real world about him/her. Although these serve as a major 
source of encouraging reading, the focus of this paper will be on 
literature and its related activities. 

-Alphabet books, ranging from those that are tools for learning 
about a particular subject to those CAnno, Uan a llsberg) tnac are 
artistically and intellectually quite sophisticated. 

-Wordless books, in which pictures tell the story and which allow 
children to privately interpret, to develop their own experiences, 
words and language patterns, thus building their own self-esteem. 

-Fiction, including picture books, which present the familiar 
concerns of childhood (the fear of the dark in Ira Sleeps Over, for 
instance) which reassure children and convey the covert message that 
we too have the hopes and fears of those we read about. 

-Picture books that present meaningful lessons for children (as do 
the frogs in Leo Lianni's It's nine \ 

-Pict re books which enlarge the child's world by taking him/her to 
the city, the farm, other countries, and segments at the papulation 
with whom s/he would not ordinarily come in contact, (as does Wilfrid 
Gordon McDonald Partridge, which deals with a child's relationship 
with the elderly). 

-Folk tales, which introduce children to other cultures, which 
reflect universal truths and content and stylistic devices 
traditionally used by the storyteller (cumulative patterns, 
repetition of wording and action); oral literature thus provides the 
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child with "an ideal tranf ormation from being a listener to being a 
reader." CLauritzen, p.78B). 

-Fairy tales, which speak to the heart of every child, offering via 
courage, use of wit, and adventure, the means to overcome the cold 
world already affirmed by every child. These tales present conflict, 
vent stress and emotion, present clues to life's story, and provide 
an escape into the lives of others. Because there is a direct 
connection between the child's heroes and heroines and his/her own 
self-image and achievement, the reading of these tales is important. 
(Trelease, p. 42). Books of single tales such as Zelinsky's 
beautiful Rumpelsti ltskin are best at this age. 

-Books that present magic, fantasy, humor. 

-Poetry, which eases a child's hurts. Read often and kept simple, 
poetry becomes contagious to the young child. 

-Nursery rhymes, Conly one form of poetry), which are intuitively 
loved by children C per naps because they re-create the flow of contact 
that relates back to the bonding between parent and infant as the 
parent hummed and soothed), which ara strong in rhythm, alliteration, 
repetition, and nonsensical words, and which, according to Marie Clay 
Cp.E4), provide a good starting point of sensitivity to sounds within 
words . 

-Books of songs (poetry set to music). On the primary level books 
presenting individual songs are best, as these are usually not 
overwhelming and are beautifully illustrated (Mommy, Buy Ne a China 
Doll, Hush Little Baby , etc.) 

-Predictable books, which lend themselves to creative activity. 

-Easy readers, presenting a limited vocabulary and designed for 
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children to read themselves, thus giving them the feeling of s'jccess 
in reading. 

-Books meeting the special needs of children for whom English is a 
second language. (Moustafa, I960). 

Since not all of life's tools of love, courage, compassion, and 
Justice (which were mentioned earlier) can be learned through 
experience, the child learns these through the book Cand their 
expression m A -U software), the media that preserve life's 
experiences . 

g. Stimulating language and 3. stimulating the imagination: 

Since these two aspects cannot be divorced from each other, they 
will be discussed together. 

By presenting good literature Cpicture books, poetry, folk and 
fairy tales), the library is automatically presenting material that 
stimulates the imagination. The imagination is further stimulated 
when children are encouraged to think, to Feel, to create beyond the 
story . 

As Olga Nelson points out Cp. 396), "...a story is truly more 
than a story. It is like a multifacited gem that can be seen many 
different ways by each viewer." Although all listeners may 
understand the literal meaning uf a story, each responds in a 
different way, giving the story a personal meaning tied to the world 
s/he is molding. When children create beyond the story by responding 
individually to the story's themes conflicts, and characters, they 
are discovering anc telling who they are. The story, then, acts as a 
catalyst for generating ideas. 

In the. libranj we create and generate ideas through: 
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a. Creative questioning and discussion; 

b. Drama (improvisation, pantomime, role playing, recreating 
favorite stones (folktales or Folk-tale-like. The Fat Cat, Caps for 
Sale, The Three Eilly Boats GruFF), shadow plays, and manipulating of 
child-size storybook dolls, made For us by a parent group, Young 
children, and especially special education children, respond well to 
these dolls, knowing intellectually that they are not real, yet 
talking uo them as though they are Friends, 

3, Art (making book Jackets, posters, games, puzzles, mobiles, 
masks, puppets, etc., illustrating our own books, 

4. Writing word's and music. 

Throughout these activities language and social skills are 
developed, as children relate to literature and to each other. 

Literature, both prose and poetry, provides a wealth oF 
language, colorFul, sensitive, and rich in meaning, For each child to 
use and a vehicle through which s/he may experience Feelings. When a 
story is presented, the story and its language act together as 
metaphors to bring its meaning to a more heightened awarener.s, 
Language is stimulated in the library, not only because it presented 
but because it is created* 

Ue constantly create new stories, new songs, new poetry. We 
rhyme, rhyme, rhyme, and rhyme some more. Ue play with language; ma 
clap 3nd snap as we Find rhythm in our own names or in Familiar 
objects abound us. (A kinder gartner recently signed a borrower's 
card with her new selF-appointed name, Jenny Penny.) Children are 
encouraged to creace their own metaphors, alliterative and 
onomopeatic phrases, we use the metronome to set tempo, and oFten 
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extend these patterns into music. 

Often we create patterns and rhythms based on those used by 
authors; gaining control of these patterns leads to meaningful 
reading and writing growth. 

"Stand Back," Said the Elephant, "I'm Going to Sneeze" inspired 
an action song about a flea, in which the children have an 
opportunity to sneeze as would different animals. A Chanukah story, 
written cooperatively n the library by a second grade class, was 
based on the fortunatel , unfortunately pattern in Remy Charlip's 
Fortunately . The book was dramatized and presented to the entire 
school. The Caboose Who Got Loose stimulated a kindergarten class to 
create a nonsense story based on the rhyming of caboose, loose, 
goose, moose, juice, the beak was illustrated and set to a calypso 
beat . 

Often story or music is created in coordination with a classroom 
need or activity: 

"Yellow day" (when everyone wore yellow) inspired a mood poem, 

Yellow Is , that became a basic text. "Hat day" (when 

everyone wore hats) inspired a story about a growing hat worn by an 
imaginary character, Hrs. Tak Tak , the story incorporated a 
cumulative pattern familiar to children from other sources Csuch as 
The Napping House) and an original melody for the refrain. The big 
book To Town led to our adding a musical verse "Off to ~own, off to 
town, hear our wheels go round and round" as each ki ndergartner 
"read" his or her page about about how hi or she would go to town; 
the book is well loved since the children can read both the simple 
text and the music. Alphabet learning includes singing an original 
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rap, twisting our bodies to form the shapes of letters, and making 
ABC books in thyme or related to a particular subject; one of these 
is illustrated in micrography. The music and art staff lend 
assistance to our creations. 

When the reading teacher had exhausted our supply of wordless 
books for a first grade project, we set all the second graders to 
making wordless seouential books based o r i a day in their lives. 

These, inspired ty Tell Me a mtzi and Alexander and Day , were 

illustrated in cartoon fash: on with assistance from the art teacher. 

One day during Fire Prevention Week a ki ndergartner brought a 
live dalmation dog, Brandy, to school. A question was sent to the 
library: Why is the dalmation the mascot of the fire house 7 Calls 
to the public library and several kennel clubs yielded no 
satisfactory answer, a situation which the library viewed as an 
opportunity for creative writing. That verg afternoon two easels 
were set up in the library, one with the beginning jf the story; the 
other, with the ending. The children immediately created a charming, 
sequential story, using dialogue, story structure and grammar 
(aJthough they were unaware of the terms). Brandy the Fire Hero is 
now part of our permanent collection, so that anyone who wonders why 
the dalmation is the fire department's mascot can find the answer. 

Sometimes a book is created as an outgrowth of a child's 
particular needs. During the first month of school, a parent came to 
see me because her child, Chris, was fearful of an upcoming move to a 
different state, and the parent asked if we had a story book that 
could make the move less c earful. We did, and we also wrote our own 
personal book called ft Letter to Chris. It begins with Chris 
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expressing his fears about his new scary house, followed by the 
question "How c?n we send a letter to Chris in his new housed" Using 

the pattern "We could go on a but might 

, " eacn child contributed in a creative way, ending with the 

assurance that thn post office will deliver the mail and we will be 
waiting for return letters from Chris. In this way Chris knew that 
he was loved and wou ' d be missed by every child but that the 
communication would continue. The book was immediately illustrated 
and became part of our collection. A copy was given to Chris. 

Language-stimuldtmg activities often arise via parent contact. 
Recently, a parent new to the U 5. expressed concern about her son's 
embarrassment at her punr rnr.mand of English. After discussing 
stones she knew from her own childhood, I discovered that she was 
delighted with a version of "The Gingerbread Man" she remembeL ed from 
her childhood in Russia. Then, after the classroom teacher read the 
story tD the class and I told Johnny Cake and sang and played "fir. 
Bun,° so that the children could become familiar with the linguistic 
patterns, the parent came to read us the story in Russian. How lucky 
for us that we were able to hear it, to learn more about the 
calligraphy ^nd sound of another language iwhich led to interest in 
other Russian tales). But, more important, the bridge built between 
child and parent via this activity cannot be measured. 

Because the library is a meeting place for all classes, it 
provides opportunity for sharing. Children who write their own 
stories may come and read to others. Sometimes the entire school 
gets involved in a cooperative language activity, as they did at 
Halloween when each class wrote one sentence of a ghost story, posted 
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on the bulletin board, so all could watch it grow. 

Perhaps the most successful activities that encourage reading 
(in terms of the number of books the children read; are the long- 
range activities in which the library and classroom work together: 
During Li-bear-y UJeek, the teachers received a rolling cart of 35 
books and magazines that they could use with the children. In one 
ciass, For example, the children had a bear picnic, based on The 
Teddy Bear's Picnic, at which teddy bear cookies and apple Juice were 
served and the book was read and sung. Uideocassetes of real pandas 
and bear stones were shown. One of our teachers, a world traveler, 
showed slides of koalas. In the library each child was invited ta 
bring a toy bear, as both bears and children listened to favrnte 
tales, dramatized Goldilocks, did bear finger plays, or wrote a bear 
story, that one kindergartner creatively entitled "Keith's Love a 
Bull Love a Bull Honey Bear." Each child received a bear present and 
a paperback bear story to take home. Now, months later, these bear 
stories continue to be circulated; it is difficult to find one left 
on the shelves. ft month-long Mother Goose project was equally 
successful . 

But perhaps the greatest moment for the librarian comes when 
s/he is able, through these creative activities, to match a book to tL 
particular child, thus creating a reader. Recently, after Jistening 
to and dramatizing The Magic Feather D uster, a second grade class wal 
encouraged to return home and perform some "magical" act of kindness 

Two days later , when we met again in our sharing circle, one child 
said that she would like to stop fibbing at home so that she could 
"mapical ly " be happier. Later, during a private conversation, she 
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expressed regret at being caught at and being punished for fibbing 
but showed no evidence of viewing lying as being harmful to others or 
intrinsically "bad." About a week later I told the child that I had 
a book to share just with her, and, after discussing the possible 
meaning of the title words Sam, Bangs and Moonshine, I read her the 
story, and together we enjoyed the illustrations. The child has 
since read and reread the book, and now, whenever she sees me to 
divulge some tidbit of personal news, she looks at me with the 
special gleam one gives a private friend with whom one shares a 
special secret, for now we (and other readers) l<now the meaning of 
bad and good "moonshine." The story may not na^e; cured her habit but 
it made a difference in her life' 
4. Increasing reading s kill: 

This fourth interrelated aspect of the library program, although 
not ta^jht as a direct goal, is one that nevertheless occurs 
automatically when children come into daily contact and interact with 
good literature. Could children's vocabularies, for 2/ample, not be 
built up, their ability to sequence not be strengthened, their sense 
of spelling not be sharpened*? Research does indeed indicate a 
connection between reading skill and many of the activities described 
in our program- Marie Clay ('19B9j talks of the linl between 
experience with rhymes and literary success, Uhl C1969) presents 
evidence that singing helps children spell and develop auditory 
perception skills needed for reading, Ruddcll and Haggard (1985^, i n 
their study, conclude that language performance is directly related 
to language environment and that oral and written language, being 
parallel, are directly related to reading acquisition and 
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develcoment, Pellegrini's findings f 19801 that there is a 
relat ionsh: p between play and acniev'ement in reading have significant 
pedagogical implications Lehr 1 1986 ' concludes tnat children s sense 
of theme maj de 'elop from their earliest encounters with the 
narrative, and Nell ' 1968 1 . in a study done with cider students on 
ludic reading, one which e amines the crocesses or reading 
gratification, concludes that bccl- s are the most pctent means the 
entertainment industry provides For consciousness change. 

"The great gift of literature is its connection between the 
author's words and the child's life." 'Schmidt. 1999' We who love 
and wo^l with both children and literature share the responsibility 
of mal ir.g that connection. G^r program of encouraging reading works 
because it is s^pcorted by a- administrate: who creates an atmosphere 
of doss i b 1 1 1 1 a , oy a sharing staff that sees the reading program as 
vita-u, by irterestec parents who r^n a scrooi bocl fair, circulate 
Doci K st s and a: f i .ities at the public library, Participate in a 
Parents as Peauing Partners program ■ in which they agree to read to 
children Over^ ria a > , and sponsor visiting authors and cultural arts 
prcgrars, b^ the public library and .ts numerous supplemental 
acti"*ties, b*, community res:oents l.^o share rheir e certise with us, 
am e . en by .cca, merchants \r<c hang ch**riren s bece posters in their 
stcrp i .'~^c s. ^: : \ i we stri.e, through readings A n professional 
J cur T ij , s , a! ♦ K'.aa^LP ar pr cress ;cna. r«c-*i er t^ces . arc tne combined 
,rea* : t of c^r staff me~he: s to iear*" more and try more, so that 
we ^ql cct'T n._.e to be challenged to turn children :rto readers and to 
e oos c j 1 u 1 e : ti ♦ he f i.t ..rt. 1 that .'hirh \ c >e nut e"en envisioned 
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The Media Can Encourage Reading 
Some Current Television Programs in the United States 

Arlene M Pillar, PhD 
Long Beach, New York 

It is fair to say that in the United States todav virtually everyone watches some 
television, although most probably do not watch selectively The influence of 
television on our lives is a subject that generates strong feelings Wc have 
endless statistics about the numbers of hours pre-schoolers watch TV before they 
even step into a classroom, the hours the average high school graduate has spent in 
front of the set as compared with the hours in school, and even the number of 
killings a child has seen by the age of 14 It seems to me, though, that despite our 
statistics, what we cannot know for certain is whether TV is good or bad for 
children The only thing we can know fur sure is that Us impact is indisputable 
That being the race, we must harness TV's power for the good 

There are educators and social scientists who find television a convenient target 
they blame the medium for students' decreased reading scores, or their passivity, 
or their aggressiveness, or their lack of attention and enthusiasm in school In 
general, there is nothing much positive ever said about the effect of television on 
young lives And, perhaps, this is because those who are doing the speaking are 
part of the literate, book-oriented society, the society which believes that "In the 
beginning, there was the word", perhaps, they have a built-in bias i know that the 
commonly held notion is that reading is somehow "better" than tc evision viewing, 
but doesn't it serve all our best interests to forget the debate and, instead, to 
focus our energies on what we car. do to make TV work for--rather tnan against - 
us, to know what we can do to tap children's natural interest in TV to enrich 
reading and communications skills'? 
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I would like to tell you about three outstanding television projects in the United 
States today whose objectives include the encouragement of print, as well as 
visual, literacy They are the "CBS Television Reading Program," "Reading 
Rainbow," and "Long Ago & Far Away M 

CHS T elevision R ead ing Pro gram 

The "CBS Television Reading Program" is tne one of longest standing In 1 976, 
CBS, a major national network, started to distribute to schools across the country 
scripts of TV shows, which were going to be aired in the ensuing weeks They 
wanted to help teachers help students become mor^ critical viewers and, at the 
same time, help them become better readers The scripts arc what actors and 
actresses work from printed in a newspaper-like forrmt To date, more than 20 
million scripts have been distributed nationwide There are scripts available for 
eight to ten shows annually, and the target audience runs from elementary through 
secondary school 

In those early years, I wrote many teachers guides for CBS to accompany the 
scripts To this day, these guides always have a bibliography for further reading 
about the key subject In addition, they include z range of facts related to the 
topic and teaching ideas for studying both the script and telecast Although it is 
not necessary for studen f s to watch the te!ecast--they can read the scripts 
independently-some of the activities work best wher, 3i.udents have had both the 
visual and print experience The teacher's guides also include a summary of the 
program's plot, a description of characters, suggestions for understanding 
elements of a script (e g , format, technical terms), vocabulary and comprehension 
activities (on plot, theme, characterization, and setting), and questions to enhance 
language and reading development The guides acknowledge the reading-writing 
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connection and, therefore, have questions which may be responded to in either 
mode 

Among the "enrichment activities" are those which ask for critical evaluation (CBS 
wants to ercourage a more cntical/non-passive audience), personal experience 
(CBS recognizes the importance of children's "prior knowledge" and relating 
reading and viewing to one's own life), and creative expression (CBS understands 
that imagination is needed to envision alternative realities) 

Research has found that supplementary work with scripts increases enjoyment and 
interest in reading Furthermore, motivation, participation, cooperation, and 
effort levels are raised The study of scripts prior to viewing increases 
understanding of content, after viewing, rereading the script enhances 
appreciation of characters In addition, the combined effect of the visual and 
printed word influences values and attitudes Students have said that the 
opportunity to act out scripts is stimulating, and, when parents view TV with 
their children, there is a closeness that develops More than 25 million students 
have been involved with the scripts since the CBS Television Reading Program 
began Among the wide variety of broadcasts offered are The Lwn, the Witch, 
and the Wardrobe by CS Lewis and Oliver Twist by Charles Dickens 

Reading Rainbo w 

On March 27, this Year of the Young Reader in the United States, "Reading Rainbow," 
which started in 1983, launches its seventh season on public television Its target 
audience is five- to eight-yf^r-olds, grades kindergarten to fourth The program 
is broadcast by nearly 300 public television stations to 95% of all U S homes 

"Reading Rainbow" stresses that reading is an exciting way to open up new worlds 
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of learning and imagination, to make reading part of youngsters' everyday lives 
Its goal is to cultivate a love of learning and reading Each program has a video 
adaptation of a feature book from which the 'heme is drawn In addition to the 
feature book, three other books are enthusiastically reviewed by children There 
are dances, songs, animation, and "kid-on-the-street" interviews This year, 
"Reading Rainbow" has ten new programs on topics ranging from mummies to 
household and jungle cats, from facing blindness to African music In total, there 
will be 60 different half-hour episodes, and science programming plays a key role 
in many of them 

Actor LeVar Burton hosts the series an'! explores the unusual locations which are 
settings for the stones For example, for the book Barn Dance*, by Bill Martin, 
Jr, and John Archambault, viewers travel to the Tennessee hilltops to track down 
some country bluegrass music Country music star, Roy Clark, narrates the feature 
book For Duncan and Dolores , by Barbara Samuels, the story of a girl's attempt 
to win a cat's affection, viewers goes to Marine World Africa U S A , in California, 
to see a lion and Bengal tiger They also go behind the scenes of the Broadway 
musical, "Cats," to see how actors transform themselves For the book Mummies 
Made in Egypt , by Aliki ( viewers go to the Boston Museum of Fine Arts to look at 
a mummy through modern CT-Scan technology 

"Reading Rainbow" has touched the lives of millions of children in summer 1988 
alone, it reached eight million children a week To date, the number of titles 
featured and reviewed is more than 250 The books discussed have a special 
imprinted logo, whicn children and parents can easily recognr* it designates a 
"Reading Rainbow" selection Parents are urged to make reading a family affair 
There is a Resource Guide, too, for each of the featured books, which is intended 
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for both teachers and parents it includes a summary of the story, discussion 
questions, learning activities, a list of the three "review" books," and an 
"additional book" suggestion for further reading on the same topic Booklists are 
sent to librarians and teachers to give to children 

The program attacks the nation's literacy problem by encouraging beginning 
readers to "read for pleasure and entertainment " "Reading Rainbow" aims to 
"nurture a child's imagination and the ability to express this imagination in 
words" Children are asked "to make up stories, to create art, and to describe 
places" The intent of "Reading Rainbow" is to bring reading and the written word 
to children's attention, using TV to motivate children to read The program has 
received many awards and has had a positive impact on children and the family 

A recent survey revealed that 93% of the librarians questioned said they expanded 
their collection of "Reading Rainbow" books to meet increased demand from 
children Of those surveyed, 86% credit the show with stimulating children's 
interest in reading more books, they think it is a powerful influence on children's 
attitudes Publishers, too, observe positive effects sales increased from 
between 200 to 780% en "Reading Ra.nbow" featured books 

Long Ago & Far Away 

"Long Ago & Far Away" is brand new The sixteen-week series, which showcases 
international television programs of classic and contemporary children's books, 
folktales, and fairy tales, began on January 28, 1 989 Tne promotional materials 
say that the half-hour telecasts "will mspu e the love of reading as they guide us 
through the wonderful world of children's literature'' The series spans a diversity 
of cultures and customs, places and languages, themes and ideas 
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"Long Ago & Far Away" appeals to children ages five to nine It is presented 
nationally on PBS by WGBH/Boston, in partnership with The International Reading 
Association, The Library of Congress-Center for the Book, and the Association for 
Library Service to Children/American Library Association In addition, the series 
has received endorsement from The United States Board on Books fot Young People 
(USBBY), the National Council of Teachers of English, and the American Federation 
of Teachers 

The series uses se 'eral different captivating visual styles— animation, 
claymalion, puppetry, and dramatization— to unfold the magic of such stones as 
"The Pied Piper of Hamehn" by Robert browning, "The Sleeping Princess" from the 
Brothers Grimm, The Wind m the Willows by Kenneth Grahame, Abel's Island 
by William Steig, and The Talking Parcel by Gerald Durrell The telecasts are 
faithful to their literary sources traditional symbols of folklore abound, musical 
background is true to the setting, openings parallel those in the published books 

There are two guides available to assist paren teachers, and librarians One of 
the guides, which I edited, is a 16-page student newspaper that was printed and 
distributed by the Newspaper in Education network The total distribution of this 
insert is 250,000 nationwide A single page is devoted to each story, it includes a 
synopsis, related material on the subject (eg , the Russian folktale "Svatahor" has 
a segment on sunflowers), an activity (frequently emphasizing wnt'ng) or game, 
and a list of other books to r ead called "More Books About It" The^e are 
experiences to involve children in the beauty of literature 

There were 92,000 copies printed of a Tour-color poster promoting the series, 
with'Tip*; for Librarians" and a bibliography of related books Publicity efforts 
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have reached more than 10 million people, including teachers, students, parents, 
and school administrators 

The television series, "Long Ago & Far Away," and the newspaper supplement are 
designed to use children's literature to teach reading The producers say, "By 
interesting children m these characters and adventures, we hope to encourage 
them to read these stones and others We hope that they will recognize that 
reading the newspaper can be fun and interesting, too " The report card isn't in yet 
for "Long Ago & Far Away,' but the shovv promises to be a success with many 
seasons yet to come 

Final Words 

There exists a special relationship between television and the classroom, and 
teachers and parents need to use the best of this technology to educate their 
children Research 'eveals that most of today's youngsters have to be motivated 
to read Some of them read no more than four minutes a day, but they watch on the 
average of four hours of television daily if television can lure yoing minds to the 
special world created by beautifully conceived words and can show children the 
pleasures found in books, then adults need to take account of its power 

TV is here to stay, and it is fast becoming our nation's primary storyteller 
Although it will never replace being cuddled on someone's lap following page by 
turning page, nor will it eve. replace sitting around the hearth mesmerized by a 
caring adult's voice, television is a potent force in today's world It must be 
reckoned with The medium of TV is far-reaching and enormously influential, we 
have just begun to use it to educate the young in the humanities 
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Maximizing The Appeal Of Reading Matter For Childreni 
The Home/School Connection 
by 

Bobbye 3. Goldstein, U.S.A. 
Reading Consultant, New York City Schools 

The Hcz*' School Connection can be compared to a boat with 
two oars. One oar says "Home," the other "School." Pulling 
only on the oar that says "Home, 11 will cause the boat to go around 
in a circle in one direction. Pulling only on the oar that says 
"School, H will cause the boat to go around in a circle in the 
opposite direction. However, if both oars, Home and School, are 
pulled together at the same time, the boat will sail on a smooth 
course. 

So it is with the Home/School Connection and reading. Paren- 
tal cooperation enhances reading enjoyment and helps promote suc- 
cess. An informed parent generally provides a support system for 
programs in the school, and reinforces them at home. 

The first step in attaining this cooperative goal is to ar- 
range parent and teacher workshops or meetings. These sessions 
acquaint people with the wonderful range of suitable materials 
available in the field of children's literature and poetry. Since 
new and exciting ways to encourage children to read and to enjoy 
reading are constantly evolving, these workshops should be ongoing. 
Here are some suggestions t 
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1. Encourage reading together at home for at least 15 minuses 

a day. If this is done in an enjoyable manner for both the child 
and parent, it becomes a memorable experience* Take turns in read* 
ing together and read to each other. The youngsters can also read 
to siblings and friends. 

2. In school, the teacher should provide a section of H Buddy 
Books. w Duplicate copies of the same book will allow the children 
to read together as buddies. They can share their reactions to the 
book with each other and with the rest of the class at "Book-Tfclk" 
time. 

3« Use props such as puppets, hats and simple costumes to add 

variety to a story. This activity is suitable both at home and at 

school. Children can play "theater, " an.- dramatize stories. 

4. Invite children to illustrate their favorite parts of a 
story. Exhibit their work at home on the refrigerator or other 
convenient place.. In school, a bulletin board or blank wall becomes 
an "Art Gallery." 

5. Staple blank pages together to form little books. Chil- 
dren can then write and illustrate their own stories In them. 
Share these books with an audience, be it grandparent, aunts, un- 
cles, siblings, friends, neighbors etc. 

6. Develop a home library fo~ children by giving them books 
on special occasions, such as birthdays and holidays, as well as 
through bookclubs. This encourages the pride of ownership. 
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?. When a child receives a book from a book-olub or a sub- 
scription to a suitable magazine, interest is increased* The ex- 
pectation and realization of receiving their own reading material 
through the mall is an exciting experience, 

8. Give children two gifts, a book, and the time to share it 
with them. This helps develop a personal and positive climate for 
reading pleasure. 

9. Library cards are often called the first credit cards » 
Parents, teachers and children should all have their otm library 
cards and use them. Public and School Library Services help par- 
ents, teachers and children become more knowledgeable. They learn 
about the wide range of suitable materials, to whioh they might not 
otherwise have access. This includes records, tapee, videos, cas- 
sette players etc. 

10. Make a trip to a bookstore or library an adventure. Let 
your child or students browse and self-select a book of his/her 
own choice. Select something for yourself to read as well. In 
this way, you become a good role model. Hopefully, books are 
displayed with their covers showing, rather than Just their spines. 
This heightens interest and encourages self-selection. 

11. Seek out and read more than one version of a story and 
compare the format, artwork etc. Highlight the illustrations and 
call attention to the different art techniques. Ask the children 
which version they prefer. Show them you value their opinions. 
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12. Parents, visiting relatives and others can participate 
in school as "guest readers . " Each week a different guest is in- 
vited. It should include school personnel as well. The cook, 
principal, crossing guard etc. can all be part of the "guest reader" 
program. 

13. Wordless picture books stimulate language development. 
The children interpret and discuss the illustrations. They talk 
about the story the pictures toll. 

Ik. Highlight international books and authors with a "Pass- 
port to Reading." Use construction paper to make booklets resem- 
bling passports. The child's name, address and picture should be 
placed on the inside cover. As books are read, the subsequent 
pages of the passport are used to record their titles, authors, 
arid country in which the stories take place. A picture of the 
country's flag is included. 

15. A son^ I use in Reading Workshops follows. It fits 
in to the tunc of "Tea for Two." 

You read to mo and 1*11 read to you f 

You'll enjoy it, I will too, 

You read to me and I will read to you. 

Reading can be family fun f 

And it's good for everyone t 

You read to me and I will read to you. 

Bobbye S # c >ldstein 
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WORDS INTO BOOKS - BOOKS INTO HANDS 
REACHING OUT TO THE YOUNG READER 

Sarah Shaps: Octopus Books 

I shall be looking at two particular aspects of publishing for children as 
crucial factors, from an publisher's point of view, in attempting to 
reach out to the young reader. The first aspect is what I will refer to 
as the 'aesthetic' principle: cover and inside design, format and 
content. The second aspect concerns the exploitation of the available 
avenues for retailing, and their relative effectiveness. 

It is crucial to bear in mind that by far the majority of children's books 
are bought by parents and relatives, whether on impulse, as an 
intended gift or, particularly with young children, at a child's request. 
Moreover, that parents remain a strong influence on purchase over 
time, even as a child gets older. Children's books must therefore appeal 
to the adult as well as to the child. 

Other factors to consider are adult attitudes to reading, the status of 
(children's) books within society at large and practical considerations 
such as retail price and availability of stock. All of these combine to 
form positive or negative influences on getting books lo young readers. 

In the UK, the milieu into which a children's publisher sells his/her 
books is a bizarre mixture of market depression and innovative vitality. 
Certainly, on first glance, it seems apparent that book production and 
bookselling is an established market in which business is declining due 
to rapidly-rising prices and the availability of new and more attractive 
media. 

Recent research has shown that over the past two years in Britain 
there has been a slight falling off of book-related activities among 
adults, and that during the course of 1988: 

- less than half the people interviewed bought books or borrowed books 
from public libraries at all regularly (more than 10 times). 

- one person in five (20%) admitted to not having read a single book 
during the year. 

( MORI, for The Sunday Times Books section 26 February 1989, 
conducted a representative quota survey of 1,053 adults ages 18+, 
interviewed in 53 sampling points throughout Britain in December 1988.) 

This depression in reading habits shown by the survey might also be 
compounded by other factors such as the difficulty of maintaining 
annual additions to book stock in public and school libraries; the well 
abwe average price rises for paperbacks and hardbacks that have made 
reading books more expensive as a leisure activity, especially as the 
prices of competing video products are stable or decline; the 
competition from television and other electronic media as more attractive 
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sources of entertainment and instruction; in the case of children's 
books, the historic low profile of children's bookselling - the 
children's book department may often be located in a cramped area or 
up or downstairs where it is impractical for a buggy to go; the 
children's books may be placed on shelves too high for children to 
reach; more often than not there no facilities such as play and nappy 
changing areas so that child and parent can browse at leisure. 

The innovation and vitality springs from the following positive factors: 

- that the fastest growing sector in the whole books market 
over the past ten or so years, is the children's book market, 
particularly the paperback sector. 

- that there has been a growth and diversity in retail outlets for 
children's books. These outlets act as a supplement to the traditional 
bookshop and reach the kind of customer who might not normally 
buy books. New outlets include such high street chains as Marks and 
Spencer, Woolworths, Mothercare, and Sainsbury's as well as toy 
shops, newsagents, and motorway shops. Worthy of special mention 
are school bookshops and children's book clubs both in school and at 
home which, in more recent years, have done much to reach out 
directly to the young reader. 

- the growth in specialist children's bookshops, pioneered by 
avant-garde booksellers. These booksellers include Young 
Waterstones who offer play areas, nappy changing facilities and low 
level shelving. There are plans to open twelve more branches in 
Britain such has been the success of their shop in Bath. Other 
children's bookshops have been opened by companies such as the 
Karly Learning Centre - a specialist children's toy and book shop. 

- the benficial effect of the media, particularly television, in creating 
and giving maximum exposure to characters who become household 
favourites. This aspect is not to be underestimated, since television 
tie-ins and the familiarity of characters are major factors in 
influencing choice in book and other merchandise selection. It is 
worthwhile to note that as a specific sales strategy last Christmas, 
Marks and Spencer chose to feature four well-known characters 
throughout their children's merchandise. 

- the growing market for 'mixed media' products such as combining 
books and tapes, electronic devices, merchandise, etc. 



What then are the specific effects of these phenomena on the decisions 
that children's publishers take in producing and selling their books? 

Firstly, the cover. Adults and children alike respond to the visual 
impact of a book, as presented initially by its cover. This phenomenon 
is of particular importance when bearing in mind that over 50% of sales 
occur through impulse buying - and that the impact of a cover is 
crucial for attracting attention. This is particularly relevant in places 
where children accompany their parent shopping, for example in 
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supermarkets, since here, the child is a main influence in determining 
purchase at the point of display. 

Cover impact can be achieved through devices such as the promotion of 
a famous name or a familiar television or film character as well as 
through careful design and visual appeal. Tne cover can also sell the 
book by making sure that it gives an accurate and bold representation 
of the content when this constituted the book's unique selling point. 
One such example is a title that Octopus bought in from Madison Press 
Books of Canada: Exploring the Titanic . This clearly capitalised on the 
familiarity of the subject to adults, probably above that of the child. 
The highly emotive story of the sinking and recent discovery of the 
Titanic, was rewritten especially for children by Dr Robert Ballard who 
discovered the wreck. This edition became a bestseller, following the 
success of its predecessor which was written and published for adults 
the year before. 

As a children's book publisher you are always concerned with achieving 
high levels of readability in text and design. In the case of the 
younger reader, this may mean using bright, clearly defined areas of 
colour, simple images and in the case of text, clear uncluttered type. 
The world famous series of Spot books illustrate these techniques as do 
the Bruna books. 

But books are not an assured success by religiously including the 
features listed above, or other factors enhancing readability for young 
or older children's books. Publishers have to be flexible about what is 
appealing to a child and also consider whether a book will be read to a 
child or whether they will read it for themselves. Perhaps the most 
stunning example of this are A. A. Milne's Winnie-the-Pooh books, 
tfhich have become classics of children's literature and published in 
every part of the world. In this case, the stories are invariably read 
out to very young children, perhaps as little as three years old, and 
enjoyed by them enormously, although strictly speaking, the text 
employs syntax and vocabulary beyond a yuing child's experience. 
Another example are the books written by Beatrix Potter, where the 
text is known to include words as incomprehensible to a child as 
'soporific'. 



A very different, but relevant example of unconventionality is the 
highly successful series of cartoons called, The Rudiments of Wisdom 
which were devised, written and drawn by Tim Hunkin. These cartoons 
wore a popular eh ment in the children's section of The Sunday 
Observer magazine from 1973 to 1987 and featured subjects as diverse 
as Antiseptic, Hay Fever, Inflatable Boats and The Wild West! In 
Hunkin's own words, they are 'full of obscure advice, odd facts and 
ridiculous information'. In this case, it was Hunkin's idiosyncratic 
approach which was so appealing to children who loved his cartoons 
despite his miniscule handwritten notes, sketchy illustrations and the 
crammed and confusing layout. 

An unusual format can be responsible for attracting attention and may 
also have an educational purpose as well as the more obvious novelty 
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appeal. Popular formats include pop-up books, which may stimulate 
discussion; flap books, where the child h encouraged to predict what is 
underneath the flap; and the technique of die-cutting which can be 
used in all sorts of ways to encourage prediction and comprehension 
skills as well as allowing children to play with the book. 

A more overt use of innovative design to capitalise on educational 
content is the Octopus Group's home learning scheme, the Parent and 
Child Programme , first launched in 1987 with a series of highly 
attractive, colour workbooks. This scheme is a good example of when a 
publishing decision has been made tc capitalise on what was perceived 
to be an enormous, but as yet unfulfilled need of parents to give their 
children support in early learning. 

The Parent and Child Programme is by far the best-selling home 
learning scheme in the UK and continues to expand with books and 
tapes, parent guides and reading books. The reading books utilise the 
shared reading technique which has been much praised for its ability to 
give parents support and confidence in helping their child to read, 
creating an enjoyable shared reading experience, and for making 
reading fun and unstressful for the child. 

Watching television rates as a favourite pastime amongst adults and 
children alike and it is often accused of luring children away from more 
profitable pursuits such as reading. However, as 1 have already 
mentioned, it can also be responsible for creating great enthusiasm for 
reading books that f eature well-knov r n television personalities. Two 
established examples of these are books featuring Thomas the Tank 
Engine and Postman Pat who were brought to life through animation. 
This is surely a case where the impulse for purchase comes from the 
children themselves. The popularity of these characters is also proven 
from ihe plethora of merchandise which has followed. 

The emergence of new characters, as well as the persistence of the old 
favourites, bears witness to the scope for publishers in this area. Last 
year, Heinemann Young Hooks published a set of four title? featuring 
Fireman Sam and his crew, to tie-up with a new animated television 
series. This series achieved average viewing figures of 3.7 million and 
the set of four books sold out within the first few weeks of publication. 

The power of popular characters is also demonstrated by certain 
'classics' which can be translated into numerous languages, sold into 
diversp cultures and achieve enduring popularity worldwide: 
Winnie-the-Pooh is an established example and the modern-day Spot 
books are another. Conversely, through Methuen, the character of 
Tintin has travelled very successfully from France to the UK with new 
editions highlighting the historical background to the cartoons. 

The second aspect of this discussion, that of retailing, has already 
been partially mentioned in ny introduction. Additional points relate to 
♦he type of books requested by the high street stores and the growth 
of school bookshops and home and school book clubs. 
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It is interesting to note that most of the stores demand an enlightened 
educational content to their books, especially in when choosing books 
for the under eights. This capitalises on the same concern of parents to 
provide their children with constructive support in their education, 
previously mentioned in relation to the Parent and Child Programme 
which sells in numerous other non-traditional outlets. This kind of 
impetus is well-known as a strong buying incentive; buying patterns 
reveal that parents generally look for pre-school books all year round 
as opposed to the times they look for books for older children which 
seem to relate to holiday times. 

The other crucial role that these outlets play is in bringing books to 
the people who would not otherwise enter a bookshop. In this respect, 
it is proven that sales of a title featuring a particular character in a 
bookshop are not diminished by c cheaper format featuring the same 
character, in say Marks and Spencer. 

Finally, the most innovative growth area responsible for bringing books 
directly to young readers is the development of the school bookshop 
and children's bookclubs at home and school. These fill a gap in supply 
that is not provided by any of the other outlets that I have already 
listed. 

In 1962, 2% of general books were sold by bookclubs; now, the figure 
is more like 20%. Home bookclubs operate through direct mail and and 
through advertising in key magazines and specialist shops. School 
bookclubs operate through individual teachers who distribute brochures 
and order forms to children who then choose which books they would 
like to buy with or without help from their parents. 

But it is the development of the school bookshop .vhich shows an 
impressive ability to function as a direct encouragement to the young 
reader. School bookshops are an imaginative response to what is 
obviously a huge market for books located in a unique catchment area - 
the school itself. They are also a sensitive response to a situation 
where schools, lacking in funds, are unable to replenish their library 
stocks as much as they would wish. 

Basically, the school receives a license to act as a bookseller. They are 
sent a bookcase of books, often pre-selected according to reading level, 
which is held for display in the school for a limited period of time. 
Both children and their parents are able to buy their favourite books in 
a familiar, motivating environment and givon advice and encouragement 
by experts - the teachers themselves. 

The school also benefits by receiving complimentary copies of books 
according to how much is sold. Other ways that school bookshops may 
operate is by selling a school pre-selected boxes of books which can be 
taken from class to class. 

In the case of bookclubs, school bookshops and high street stores, 
books will usually sell at a lower price than those sold in bookshops. 
Obviously, this benefits the customer ana helps to sell to those who 
place a low priority on buying books; high prices might deter them 
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from buying as well as being outside the means of many children and 
lov- income families. Originally, the effect of a low retail price was 
offset by larger production runs and guaranteed sales. Ironically, the 
vicious circle of more titles, numerous suppliers, shorter production 
runs and higher unit costs have started to bite into publishers' abilities 
to publish for this crucial sector of the market. 

In conclusion, and to reassure everyone that there is always an 
opportunity for innovation around the corner, I will mention an 
enormously popular title that did not use any of the techniques I have 
previously mentioned in promoting sales. Infact, many of its features 
might seem to doom its success from the start: a high retail price, lack 
ot promotion, no television tie-in, no famous character content. Yet this 
title, The Jolly Postman, has fold over 3/4 million copies and has 
already been translated into ten languages. 

The root of its success must lie in the uniqueness of the idea 
conceived by Janet and Allan Ahlberg when they saw the fascination 
with which their two year old daughter put papers endlessly in and out 
or envelopes. 
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SESSION 2, MAXIMISING THE APPEAL. 

PAPER GIVEN TO INTERNATIONAL SYMPOSIUM ON CHILDREN'S 
BOOKS, JERUSALEM BOOK FAIR, MARCH 1939. 

CHILDRENS BOOKS - TOYS OR MEDICINE? 

I'm told that you are an academic audience, so I'll start with a 
quotation. 

It comes from that great work of modem philosophy, Fungus The 
Bogeyman, by Raymond Briggs: 

'Bogies are by nature libidinous - they lust after books, and 
almost all are libertines in that they disregard the 1 ^w and 
habitually borrow more books than they have tickets forT 7 " 

Now it seems to me that this is what all of us in this room are 
wanting to create - children who lust after books. 



I am head of an organisation in Britain called The Children's 
Book Foundation, and we believe that we are on a splendid 
mission: to convert all children into readers. We have a dream 
that one day soon you'll be able to go into any school playground 
and shout 'come here you little reader', and all the children 
will instantly recognise this description of themselves, and rush 
towards you as if you were some Pied Piper of Paul Hamlyn. 

Why doesn 1 1 happen? 

Why don't all children lust after books? 
What is wrong with us all? 

Most of the things I'm going to say this afternoon are my own 
opinion, and are therefore susceptible to wild exaggeration: I'm 
not an academic, as a matter of fact I used to be a promotions 
consultant, and if a promotions consultant isn't exaggerating 
he's not doing his 30b. 

However, here are some fully researched and authenticated facts 
about book use in Britain - T can't remember where I got them 
from: 

Two thirds of the population don't go into bookshops. 

Two thirds of the population don't use our marvellous public 
libraries. 

That's four thirds of the population written off before we start. 
- I take to statistics like a duck takes to sawdust. 

The average British child watches twenty three hours tv a week 
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and over half the children in the country watch more than twenty 
hours a week - some of them a lot more. 

As a matter of unsubstanciated fact I believe that the situation 
is getting better, and that recreational reading in my country is 
on the increase, but I do feel that we haven't yet learnt how to 
maximise the appea. 1 of book to ordinary kids. 

Where do we go wrong? 

I believe that the answer lies in the fact we are adults, and 
they are children, and our perceptions about books and reading 
are very different. By bringing our perceptions about books into 
their world, we invite failure. 

Books to us are special and precious. We believe that they 
improve us, and we're right. In our world reading is worthy. 

Afterall, it f s perfectly normal for an adult to wake sweating in 
the night and suddenly shriek, oh my god I'm forty and I've never 
read any Proust! 

In Britain we have the wonderful Booker Prize for new literary 
fiction - which creates huge sales for the winning author, and a 
vast population of middleclass dinner party goers who keep having 
to say "I haven't actually got round to reading it yet, I'm 
afraid." 

One year a book called The Bone People won it: I haven't met 
anyone yet who managed to finish reading a review of it! 

is PG Wodehouse only for pleasure, or is he literature? 

do I dare be seen reading yet another Agatha Christie - I'm not 
even on holiday! 

Horror, culture, guilt, work ethic. 

Children are not like this. There are of course many species of 
child. They've been successfully bred in captivity for thousands 
of years, but one of the few certain things known about them is 
that for them reading, if it is done, is done solely for 
pleasure. 

They are not like us. They have no concept of self-development . 
An average ten year old wakes up in the morning, checks itself 
out for early signs of the onset of puberty, and then gets on 
with its day! 

While we associate books with education, self-development and our 
literary and cultural heritage, they see them as toy s. 

They treat them as a simple recreational option: they either read 
a book, or kick a football, watch the telly, check each other out 
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for early signs of the onset of puberty, 0 r do nothing. 

Reading to a child i s play : it's no great shakes! 

If we, as adults, want to drop our standards and read something 
for pleasure only, we excuse ourselves and call it holiday 
reading - a good book for the beach. All children's reading is 
holiday reading. Lucky old them! 

Because we think we know better than this, we have made at least 
two fundamental errors. 

Firstly, because we think and feel that reading is a dignified 
skixl we've been inclined to remove fun from learning how to do 

Secondly, we've become over-concerned with quality. We review and 
praise only those children's books that are 'stretching'. We tell 
children's to read books because it's good for them. I call it 
the medicinal view of children's reading. We keep asking them: 
Why don't you read something better?" 

Teaching first: the age of the reading scheme is still not quite 
over. I will read to you for a moment from a commonly used 
reading scheme. 

f Here is Peter, and here is Jane, and here is Pat the dog 
Peter is here, Jane is here and - is here 
Here they are' . . . 

Now, in case liKe me you are beginning to have a little 
difficulty with the plot, the book is amply illustrated, and if 
you look on the right hand page, look, blow me there they all 
are! 

Heading schemes like this one do actually teach children how to 
read: they learn to de-code the language, but because these books 
^ave no plots and no characters, no humour no wit no emotion, 
they don't want to read. They can read but they don't. 

They don't associate books with pleasure. Reading has no appeal. 

Giving children boring books is an under- publicised form of 
child abuse, it's a crime against the joy of literacy. 

"Get to book 38*, level thirty and you can read Jane Austen!" 
some hope! s 

I believe that it's absolutely essential for teachers to use real 
books in the classroom. I mean paperbacks that are published for 
the book trade. Books that are so good that they have to fight 
for existence and success on retail bookshelves: books with super 
covers, good stories with plots that make you want to turn the 
page over. - The books that children buy for themselves in school 
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bookshops and clubs (did you know that in Britain these sales to 
children in schools are now running at over 25 million dollars a 
year) In Britain we regard school bookshops as a key to the 
future of literacy. 

And what about reading ages! Who invented them - no other subject 
in the curriculum has them - we don't have science ages, or 
gymnastics ages or walking, talking or eating ages. I mean think 
about it. I'm 42 with a reading age of about 27. If you really 
want to know I have a swimming age of about five, and a disco 
dancing age of 78. 

No, reading * <3 learnt by reading, just as walking and talking are 
learnt by walking and talking. 

Then there's this question of good children's books versus 
rubbish. This to me is the major area in which we let ourselves 
down. 

Because we regard books as medicine, or at least as wholesome 
meals, we're always prescribing them! We say read this - it's a 
good book. 

Do you recognise what I call the Treasure Island Syndrome? 
That's when an adult says, "Here Jason, you should read Treasure 
Island - it's an absolute classic. I read it when I was your 
age . " 

Actually, he read it when he was about 14, and jason is about 8. 
Jason tries Treasure Island, and soon goes off to lick his wounds 
in front of the television, never to risk the humiliation of such 
failure again. 

Please don't allow your egghead to say at this stage "actually I 
enjoyed Treasure Island at eight". I'm not talking about you, 
I'm talking about ordinary kids. 

If we stop the prescribing for a moment and actually talk to 
children about what they like to read, we discover an amazinq 
and rewarding fact. They can enjoy rubbish and good books at the 
same time! 

Vtow! How easy! Enid Blyton, and the Hardy Boys alongside Rosemary 
Sutclif fe and the Nania series! 

Children are perfectly at ease with double standards! 

They can finish thirteen Nancy Drew stories and feel neither a 
crushing sense of guilt nor suffer psychological damage, and then 
they'll go and read Rcbert Cormier 

They're fantastic! 

You see, to a child a book is simply a toy, a pretending game 
toy. 
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The age of innocence ceases the moment a book id picked up for 
any other reason than the simply expectation of sheer pleasure. 



And yet we continue to say 'read this/ its good for you' - we 
reduce reading to the level of eating up greens. 

I believe that because adults know that books are special and 
potent/ untold damage is done. It means that risk-taking is 
carefully avoided when books are given or recommended to 
children. 

The world of children's books moves too slowly. 

In Britain, where we pu. li«:h 5/000 new children's books every 
year and have about 55/000 titles in print/ a parent may walk 
into a bookstore wanting a book for let us say a 7 year old. The 
choice is bewildering - and if they buy the wrong one may they 
not do damage to the poor little reader's psychological 
development? 

So they bolt for safety. They buy an illustrated bible stories/ 
or Enid Blyton or Heidi because they know what it is, or they buy 
a toy instead. 

A toy is only for enjoyment. Books are to go with school; you 
need expertise to select them. 

A major new project for the Children's Book Foundation in London 
is to set up a first class Children's Book Information Service 
for teachers and parents. We'll take enquiries on the phone or by 
post/ on any topic. We're going to promote the service 
nationally. We'll be standing by to take a thousand calls ^ week. 

Sadly at present children are protected from books by the 
ignorance and fear of bewildered adults. 

I wish parents/ and teachers/ didn't worry so: a good children's 
book is any book that a child is reading. 

Afterall children actually seem to be able to recover from the 
terminal brain damage and eternal damnation that is surely 
concomitant with reading a 'Sweet Dreams' romance. 



Never believe that reading a rubbishy book is not worth while: it 
is worth while because it may lead to reading something else. 

Don't let put children off simply because they don't come up to 
our standards. I know several perfectly normal children who can't 
get on with Wind In The Willows. It doesn't matter! 

Let's consider for a moment the joys of the book. Its a 
marvellous fact that each of us in this room today has a brain 
with a mind of its own. 
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The book talks to that brain, that individual mind, in a way that 
little or nothing else can. 



The private world of a book is a miracle. 

And a book is portable, and lendable - and sometimes even 
recoverable, and re-readable, and sharable, skippable , studiable; 
and they don't need batteries. 

Reading books is not to be sniffed at. 

I believe, don't correct me if I'm wrong, that of course reading 
is good for children. Of course I want them to read, some 
stretching books. But for heavens sake lets keep it a secret that 
good books are good for them, otherwise the little readers will 
give up before they discover it for themselves. 

These are good times: children are getting bored with TV, 
disillusioned with home computers, fed up with gimmicky toys. 
Children's books have never been better. Brilliant writers, 
marvellous illustrators. In the publishing industry children' s 
books are doing very well. 

I believe we could be poised on the edge of something tremendous. 

Good books can be wise and wonderful and sad and funny, and they 
tell us about our world and take us to other ones. Reading books, 
like laughing and crying and talking, separate us from other 
animals: they make us special among the other species on this 
spinning globe. 

And I believe that actually children do lust after books, it's 
just that adults sometimes get in the way. 

Thank you. 
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Considerations for the Israeli 
English Language Children's 

Nancy Ayalon 



Buyer of 



Books 



In Israel we are still analyzing the impact television 
has had on education and on children's reading habits. Israeli 
television is now twenty years old and during these two decades 
the Broadcasting Authority has improved and expanded its stock 
of good imported programs for children and has produced some 
very high quality shows locally. Television is becoming an 
increasingly attractive way for young people to spend their 
leisure time, time which in the past, may have been devoted 
to reading. Pooksellers and publishers are in constant 
competition with television for the attention of young people. 
On the other hand, the medium has ccntributed to the book 
business by exposing children to a vast universe of knowledge 
and information and thus enabling the publishing world to 
step in with a myriad of products designed to satisfy the 
very curiosity created by television. The television appearance 
of Pinocchio, the Smurfs, Sesame Street or a Dickens classic 
will always result in an accompanying "boom" in the sales of 
the printed version. 
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What concerns mc , in my capacity as buyer of English 
language children's book:-, anc as \ bookseller, i ho\» to 
build * mirketable ^el^ction of books for children in I^r-el 
fchich uill enhance Pnc,l ish lanqua«-o skills and, hopefully, 
fcill encourage further -'eicunj f"»i pleasure. r I o achieve 
this qoal, it is no co surv (1) to knot. \,hat 1^ available in 
the children's buck market; \Z) to stay informed of uhat is 
broaccast on t «* 1 ■ vision; and ( to take into consideration 
those unique aspects of our national character 'winch influence 
Israelis' reach nq habit 4 , the subject matter of the books they 
choose to read, the kind^ of books they deep appropriate for 
children and most important for me, the fact that in Israel, 
a knowledge of FtK'li^h l-^ of paramount mportdnee for all 

In general, » ?,pi'sun to i nclish in Israel possibly exceeds 
that in any other non- 1 n*« 1 l <0i speakmq country. Israeli 
children become- avaro of the importance of I nclish at a \ery 
early aqo. I'oth t he need ana the desire 1 to manage cho fnqlish 
lanquagc qruv in qeonetrical proort's^ion as the child qets 
older. I he difficulty of learning fnqli^h i ^ compounded by 
the 1 l nt roduct l or- • a ne« alphabet hen i nq in the "won-j" 
dinvt ion! * ,( chile' 1 - favorite, imported telcvi ion shovs are 
sho\,n v, i t h the oriqi: 1 ! ikiI l -h sound t r rick and at the movies, 
PiMie\ eharicter- speak only Fnqli'-h conputirs, not, found 
in nest '-ehnols and in nn) horn also demand a certain degree 
of prefici<*ne) in i mle^h. h<.it»«r, the l^rii'-, of popular rock 
soncjs make r urt hrj i.rti ore- ut, t hi \ouns teonajei uho is, by 
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now, in his fifth or sixth year of Fnglish studies at school 
and is all too aware of the* matriculation examination m the 
not too distant f ture. 

We also cater to a large Fnglish speaking public -- 
children of new immigrants and diplomats and children who 
have studied for a period of time in English speaking countries 
abroad. These children are highly motivated to read in order 
to maintain this valuable asset. The incentive of all of 
these children to learn Tnglish is strong and if channelled 
correctly, the desired results will follow. Once a young 
reader discovers a ^enre appealing to his tastes and level 
of comprehension he \, 1 1 1 be oneouracjed to explore 1 more and more 
challenging literature. 

There is a vast amount of quality literature for children 
on the market today and it is in the interest of the publishers 
to provide booksellers with the maximum information pertaining 
to its new publications. Unfortunately, this information is 
sometimes inadequate. It would be very helpful if the 
publishers, including Hebrew publishers, were to include the 
subject classification and recommended reading age on all book 
jackets, js uell as in the catalogs. In thi«? way, a w e 1 1 - ba 1 a need 
selection can be cooked on the shelves, answering the demand* 
and curiosity of young readers. 

The greatest influence over a child's motivation to read 
remains in the hands of the educators. In kindergarten there 
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exists an environmenf of books and ?torytime is regarded as 
"prine time" for both teacher and children. What would be 
more natural than to continue this tradition into the primary 
grades at school 7 Unfortunately, it does not. Once a child 
reaches school the curriculum becomes highly focused on a 
limited number of subjects and instead of exploiting a child's 
natural curiosity, it seems to be repressing it, at least in 
the area of reading for pleasure. In Israel, so much emphasis 
is placed on curriculum that we have actually witnessed the 
disappearance of books, other than textbooks, from the class- 
room. How can reading be encouraged in the absence of books? 
This situation, I feei, is quite seiious and the plea of 
"no budget' 1 is inexcusable. It is therefore not surprising 
that when the child returns hore he prefers to watch television 
to reading a book. The children's book market clearly reflects 
this phenomenon by the diminished number of books published 
ior school age children as opposed to the quantity published 
for preschooler^. 

Children arc under great pressure to perform well in 
school and to bring home the coveted prize -- a high mark. 
Sad but true. It is also true that children a re being educated 
in school and there are many children who read for pleasure but 
it remains a fact that educators put the largest emphasis on 
education as a means to open the doors to future career 
opportunities and have left personal enrichment behind. The 
school system provides an annual visit by a popular author 
in its efforts to encourage reading but that is about all. 
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Publishers and booksellers offer special prices on children's 
books biannually but without the support of the educational 
system, reading tends to remain a useful tool to the child 
and not something which is capable of opening up new worlds 
of knowledge and enjoyment to him. 

It is our collective responsibility as parents, educators^ 
authors, publishers and booksellers to join forces and make 
books simply irresistible and to ensure their availability 
in the home as well as in the classroom. 
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SECTION 111 

FROM THEORY TO PRACTICE: INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
EXPERIENCE IN RECREATIONAL READING 
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PROMOTING VOLUNTARY READING IN CLASSROOMS: 
THEORY, RESEARCH, AND PRACTICE 

Lesley Mandel Morrow 
Rutgers University 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, USA 

"We must reignite our romance with the written word." 

(Spielberg, 1987) 

The cultivation and practice of literacy are essential 
in a thoroughly democratic society. For that reason alone, both 
parents and teachers should place high priority on the promotion 
of children's voluntary reading as a habit of personal choice, 
promotion that begins even when a child is very young. Voluntary 
reading enables children to associate reading with pleasure 
from their earliest years- First looking at books to enjoy them, 
then eventually reading them encourages children to read more 
books in greater variety and more frequently, and that habit 
in turn leads to improved reading ability- The best school reading 
program, one characterized by instruction that is totally devel- 
opmental, integrates the systematic promotion of voluntary or 
recreational reading. Voluntar y and recreational reading reflect 
and incorporate the opportunity and decision of children themselves 
to spend time reading or participating in reading-related activi- 
ties. Those activities include listening to stories and looking 
at books as well as voluntary reading of newspapers, magazines, 
pamphlets, and brochures, listening to taped stories , and reading 
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directions and other informational literature. 

That illiteracy is a problem is we 1 1 -documented , even as 
the benefits of literacy are taken Tor granted. But even more 
damaging to democratic societi< - than illiteracy, especially 
in an audio-visual age, is a 1 iteracy , the phenomenon that individuals 
who can read choose not to read. In a 1984 report to the United 
States Congress, Books in our Future , historian Daniel Boorstin, 
then Librarian of Congress, warned that aliteracy constitutes 
a threat at least equal to that of illiteracy in a democratic 
tradition built on books and reading. He wrote that the prevalence 
voluntary reading (or its absence) determines "the extent of 
sel f- improvement and en Lightenment , the ability to share wisdom 
and the delights of our civilization, and our capacity for intel- 
ligent self-government" (p. iv). 

The overriding goal of schooling is to teach people to 
read; :t is hard to conceive of a more basic and traditional 
goal. Xt is all the more remarkable, therefore, that educators 
pay little attention, especially in the early years of schooling/ 
to the promotion of voluntary reading and to the development 
of youngsters who will elect to read widely and often on their 
own. Consider the tremendous impact of common literacy on the 
history of societies and civilization. Literacy is generally 
considered tantamount to civilization and knowledge, even in 
our age of electronic audio and video communication. Who denies 
or even doubts that a democratic, moril, prodrctivo society 
depends on citizens *ho can and do read . ; 

There is in educ.it ion a growing corpus ot professional 
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literature about the promotion and development of voluntary 
reading. The literature offers statements of the significance 
of voluntary reading and sketches a rationale for its greater 
role in the instructional program. It includes descriptions 
of programs and practices that successfully promote voluntary 
reading. Briefly, the review of research that follows addresses 
five areas: 

(1) What is the extent of voluntary reading in educational 
programs? 

(2) What are the benefits of voluntary reading? 

(3) What are the distinctive characteristics of youngsters 
who read voluntarily and of their homes? 

(4) On what theoretical framework voluntary reading programs 
be developed in schools? 

(5) What instructional strategies promote voluntary reading 
in school? 

The Extent of Voluntary Reading 

Bloom (1964) found that reacunq habits develop early in 
life, probably no later than sixth grade. To develop lifelong, 
voluntary reading in their students, schools mu.st u^l a herately 
and thoughtfully attract children to reading Junng their early 
years . 

It is unfortunately true that substantial numbers of children 
and adults choose to road neither for pleasure nor for inf oimation . 
Morrow and Wemstein (1982), lor oxample, learned that given 
free-choice time in the classroom, few primary grade youngsters 
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opted to look at books. The fifth grade students whom Greaney 
(1980) observed spent only 5.4% of their leisure time reading; 
22% did not read at all. Similar studies by Walberg and Shiow-Ling 
(1984), Greaney and Hegarty (1987), and Anderson, Fielding and 
Wilson (1988) concluded that few children choose to read during 
spare time. In a study of 8,000 English children, Whitehead, 
Capey, Maddren* and Wellings (1977) found that children read 
even less as they gr^*, older. At age 10, only 9% of the children 
they studied did not read voluntarily; at age 14, that figure 
rose to 40%. A survey of 233,000 sixth graders by the California 
Department of Education (1980) in the United States found that 
70% almost never read for pleasure. According to a Gallup survey 
in 1972, only 10% of the US population accounted for 80% of 
the books read; half the adults surveyed claimed never to have 
completed u book (Spiegel, 1981). The Book Industry Study Group 
(1984), sponsored by a trade group in the United States, learned 
that in the eight years between 1976 and 1984, the n^jnber of 
identified "readers" among young people under 21 dropped from 
75% to 63%. 

While the BISG hypothesized that npw electronic devices 
had been introduced during those years and thus attracted youth 
away from reading, other studies tend not to support the hypothe- 
sis. Formal comparisons of television viewing and leisure reading, 
for instance, have shown that there are apparently both heavy 
and light readers among those who watch a substantial amount 
of television and heavy and light readers among those who do 
not. The studies also indicate that television apparently does 
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not interfere with the reading of books (Childers and Ross, 
1973; La Blonde, 1967; Neuman, 1980; Quissenberry and Klasek, 
1976). Witty (1967) followed a group of children from 1949 to 
1965 and found that while the amount of television they viewed 
during the years increased, the number of books they read remained 
constant . 

Other research results suggest that low frequency of voluntary 
reading stems from the heavy skills orientation of most contemporary 
instructional programs, that such orientation simply provides 
too little opportunity for students to read for enjoyment (Lamme, 
1976; Spiegel, 1981). The possibility is supported somewhat 
conversely by reports from schools in which reading for enjoyment 
is a regular instructional component. Those reports suggest 
that systematic promotion of pleasurable literary activities 
indeed fosters students 1 enthusiasm and other positive attitudes 
toward reading (Irving, 1980; Manley and Simon, 1980; Rosier, 
1979; Yatvin, 1977). 

Overall, however, the use of literature use and systematic 
encouragement of voluntary reading in early childhood and elementary 
classrooms remain quite limited in practice- At least in the 
United States, schools almost universally tend to define initial 
reading instruction as an array of psychological and linguistic 
skills and sub-skills; teachers schedule and use few literary 
activities (Hall, 1971; Morrow, 1982). There is little immersion 
of students personally in stories during those crucial early 
years of schooling, and even less opportunity for youngsters 
to select their own reading materials. Schools, after all, tend 




to measure their success with reading programs according to 
scores on standardized tests rather than by gauging the personal 
reading habits of their students (Irving, 1980; Spiegel, 1981). 
They emphasize general izable skills rather than the application 
of such skills to personal use and benefit, and thus children 
learn to read but not to develop the habit of reading. Except 
as occasional motivation, reward, or supplement, recreational 
reading plays little or no role in school instruction. Schools 
teaching literacy skills, but leave little room for children 
to practice them (Holdaway, 1979). Given those circumstances, 
it is not surprising that startling numbers of children choose 
not to read . 



Voluntary Reading's Benefits 

There are apparently strong relationships between the amount 
of leisure reading students accomplish and their success in 
reading. Greater time spent in leisure reading correlates positively 
with reading achievement (Connor, 1954; Greaney, 1980). Anderson, 
Fielding and Wilson (1988) found a correlation between the number 
of minutes children read outside of school and their reading 
achievement. Children who score at the 90th percentile on a 
reading test, they found, sp^nt five times as many minutes per 
day reading books as children at the 50th percentile and more 
than two hundred times as many minutes per day reading books 
as children at the 10th percentile. 

Voluntary readers also exhibit positive attitudes towards 
reading (Greaney, 1980; Long and Henderson, 1973; Maxwell, 1977; 
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Whitehead, Capey and Maddren, 1975). The personal motivation 
involved in reading voluntarily evidently leads to greater interest 
and skill development (Irving, 1980). Morrow (1983) studied 
kindergarteners and learned that those most interested in books 
were also those whom teachers rated high in social and emotional 
maturity, work habits, and general school achievement. The same 
Students tended to perform well on standardized reading readiness 
tests . 

Beyond all such observations, we teach reading so youngsters 
can grow up to participate fully in a civilized society. Such 
participation requires that they read by choice, not by coer- 
cion. The well-educated person chooses to read in order to benefit 
socially, individually, and educationally. Our society benefits 
likewise benefits in turn. It is most appropriate, then, even 
vital, for all of us, educators, parents, and citizens at large, 
to promote voluntary reading activities among children from 
their very earliest years. Educators especially must understand 
how to develop voluntary reading at least as thoroughly and 
rigorously as we explore the process of training children to 
decipher the printed page (Morrow, '986a). 

Voluntary Readers and Their Homes 
Much of what we know about the development of voluntary 

reading youngsters has been learned in studies of the family 

environment of private homes. 

In both Himmelweit and Swifts ( 1976) study of elementary 

grade children and Morrow's (1983) study of kindergarteners, 
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Other research indicates further characteristics common 
to children who tend to become voluntary readers. Compared with 
children who tend not to read voluntarily, their parents read 
to them daily, provided more books throughout their homes, including 
playrooms, kitchens, and children's bedrooms, and took them 
to libraries often. They enforced television rules covering 
viewing time and program selection (Whitehead, Capey, and Maddren, 
1975). Briggs and Elkind (1973), Clark (1976), Durkin (1966), 
Taylor (1983), and Teale (1984) studied youngsters who read 
early or evidenced early interest in reading and discovered 
similar home literacy characteristics. Generally, parents provided 
children with easy access to large numbers of books, read to 
children regularly, responded to children's questions about 
print, and served as role models by reading a gre^t deal them- 
selves. 

Voluntary readers among children tend to include many high- 
achieving girls (Greaney, 1980; Long and Henderson, 1973; Whitehead, 
Capey, and Maddren, 1975). Boys or girls, however, they spend 
much of their playtime writing and drawing as well as looking 
at books. Non-readers among children, by contrast, prefer playing 
outdoors or with toys and trucks. Peaders have been found to 
watch less television (Durkin, 1966; Hansen, 1969; Lomax 1976; 
Morrow, 1983). They also tend to score well on reading tests. 

Skilled readers are apparently not necessarily voluntary 
readers, however. Morrow (1983) identified a group of children 
who exhibited low interest in books, but who scored higher on 
a reading readiness test than the average high-interest students. 
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children who showed heavy voluntary interest in books tended 
to come from small families whose parents held college or graduate 
degrees. Greaney a nd Hegarty (1985) found more generally that 
the more formal education parents have, the more they seem to 
support reading in their homes. Hansen (1969) found, however, 
that a child's voluntary reading behavior was influenced more 
significantly by a rich literary environment than by either 
family size or the educational level of parents, while Neuman 
(1986) found that socioeconomic status is a factor in voluntary 
reading, it is certainly not the most important one. Generally, 
voluntary readers have boen given a certain amount of independence 
and responsibility at home. They have participated in a variety 
of leisure activities. More signficant than any other single 
factor, their parents have encouraged reading through pos .tive 
behavior. 

Many studies have shown also that parents whose children 
became early voluntary readers had themselves served as reading 
models (Clay, 1976; Moon and Wells, 1979; Morrow, 1933; Sakamoto 
and Kiyosi, 1973). They read often in leisure time, novels, 
magazines, and newspapers as well as work-related materials. 
Interestingly , the children of parents who tended to ignore 
books in favc only of newspapers and work-related materials 
tended not to develop the habit of voluntary readii g. In other 
words, while newspapers and vork-related materials were read 
by parents of both readers and non-readers, the children of 
those parents who mended novels and magazines in their own 
leisure reading tended to become voluntary readers. 
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Conversely, the mean percentile scores of some of the children 
in the high-interest group were similar to the average for the 
low-interest group. Apparently, even a child vith d monstrated 
academic ability will become a voluntary reader only if the 
home or school offers a supportive literary environment. At 
the same time, a child whose environment supports literary activity 
and interest can develop a strong interest in books in spite 
of lower academic ability. 

Finally, Anderson, Fielding and Wilson (1988) found that 
children from classrooms that promoted voluntary reading read 
more at home than children from other classrooms. 

Theory for Promoting Voluntary Reading 

Reading instruction made up only of skills probably discourages 
the nurture of a literate society whose members read fluently, 
frequently, and voluntarily. Judging from research findings, 
success in reading is almost certainly influenced by the attitudes 
children develop towards reading, by their association of reading 
with pleasure, by the opportunities given them to practice skills 
by reading materials they have selected, and by exposing them 
to rich literacy environments. To develop voluntary reading 
as a key component of literacy, voluntary rer ing must be i .tegrated 
into the regular instructional program. Equal to the time allotted 
for direct instruction in skills would be time for the following 
components : 

(1) regularly scheduled adult-directed activities aimed 
solely at enjoying works of literature; 
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(2) creation of classroom library centers for housing books 
and related literature materials to be used and read in school 
and taken home; and 

(3) time set aside on a regular basis for re-reational 
reading in school. 

An ideal instructional framework follows Holdaway 1 s (1979) 
theory of developmental literacy and Teale 's (1982) description 
of natural literacy development. It features environments and 
interactions between adult and child that are socially, emo- 
tionally and intellectually conducive to literacy growth (Holdaway, 
1979). Teale argues that "the typical literacy curriculum with 
its progression from part to whole and its hierarchy of skills- 
is not an accurate reflection of how children learn to read. Rather, 
children learn literacy through involvement in reading and writing 
activities that are mediated by literate others. The interaction 
is of key significance, allowing children to develop and practice 
not only the societal functions and conventions of literature, 
but also to associate reading and writing with personal satisfaction, 
thus motivating further participation and practice. Teale 's 
emphasis on social aspects of literacy development follows Vygotsky's 
(1981) more general theory that "all higher mental functions 
(are) internalized social relationships." 

Holdaways's (1979) theory of literacy development implies 
classroom instruction similar to that foreseen by Teale, a program 
of self -regulated, individualized activities and frequent peer 
interaction in an environment rich with materials. Both Holdaway 
and Teale borrow heavily from home environments that support 
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literacy development in early childhood, including easy access 
to a variety and abundance of literary materials, frequent story 
reading by adults to children, positive response to children's 
questions and comments, and role modelling by parents as readers 
(Teale, 1978). 

Such programs help children learn through four processes: 

(1) observation of literacy behaviors— being read to, 
for example, or seeing adults r°ad and write; 

(2) Collaboration between child and another individual 
who provides encouragement, motivation, and help; 

(3) Practice , during which the learner tries out alone 
what has been learned 

(4) Performance, when the child shares what has been learned 
and seeks approval from supportive, interested adults (Calkins, 
1983; Clark, 1976; Holdaway, 1986; Snow, 1983). 

Such programs have already been experimentally developed 
in early childhood classroom settings. 

Classroom Strategies 

No on P argues seriously that developing lifelong, voluntary 
reading habits is unimportant. Yet, if children associate reading 
only with repetition of skills, drills, and tests, can we expect 
them ever to want to reach for a book on their own? "If we teach 
children to read, but do not instill the desire to read, what 
will we have accomplished?" Niles asks in the foreword to Reading 
f^r_P leasurej Guidelines (Spiegel, 1981, p. v). Determining 
whether a child will become a literate or aliterate individual 
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is to a very real extent the teacher's responsibility in early 
childhood and elementary classrooms. Research, all of it making 
use of strong literary components, has indicated how that respon- 
sibility might be incorporated more systematically into school 
programs . 

Literature in Voluntary Reading Programs 

Much of the earlier professional literature carried anecdotes 
telling how to promote interest in books and other literature 
rather generally, it carried reports from schools that had sup- 
plemented regular reading instruction with 'Spring Reading Cam- 
paigns," "Reading Awareness Weeks," and "Reading Oilebratious" 
(Irving, 1980; Manley and Simon, 1980; Manning and Manning, 
1984; Rosier, 1979; Yatvin, 1977). Invariably these reports 
suggest that such motivational events build students 1 enthusiasm 
and foster positive attitudes. 

Three studies analyzed the results in classrooms that were 
packed wi. large numbers of trade books. Teachers were simply 
asked to encourage free reading. All three studies reported 
more reading, better reading achievement scores, gains in vocabulary 
and comprehension, and better attitudes toward reading (Elley 
and Mangubhai, 1983; Fielding, Wilson and Anderson, in press; 
Ingham, 1981). Morrow and Weinstein (1982, 1986) found that 
youngsters used dramatically more literature on their own after 
teachers incorporated enjoyable literature activities into the 
daily routine, established classroom library centers, and scheduled 
regular periods for recreational reading. Improvement among 
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low-achieving students in the study kept pace with that of high- 
achievers. A similar study of inner-city 6- to 11-year-old minority 
students in after-school and summer day care centers revealed 
a significant increase in students' use of books (Morrow, 1987b). 

Empirical research reported by Morrow (1982; 1987b) and 
by Morrow and Weinstein (1982; 1986) focused on specific instruc- 
tional activities that were found to promote greater voluntary 
use of literature by children ranging in preschool through sixth 
grade. One practice of utmost importance is simply to read to 
children daily. Storytelling, often with such props as feltboards, 
roll movies, puppets, filmstrips and tapes, creates interest 
in books, especially when teachers make the actual storybooks 
and props available to the children after the initial telling. 
Discussions that go beyond mere factual recall into interpretive 
and critical issues within stories heighten interest. Authors 
and illustrators can be discussed and compared. The sharing 
of books brought from home and of materials written by the children 
themselves are extremely popular and valuable. Setting aside 
classroom time specifically for literary activities and relating 
certain pieces of literature with content area subjects both 
correlate with children's increased use of literature. 

While such techniques have been outlined so far primarily 
because of their value in the promotion of voluntary reading, 
the use of literature in the classrom is beneficial in other 
ways, too. Both Clay (1979; and Smith (1978), for instance, 
note .hat reading to young children helps them to distinguish 
between written languag3 and oral, identify print with sound, 
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and recognise the fact that print carries meaning. Being read 
to frequently in early childhood correlates with development 
of certain literacy skills. Parents of early readers, of better 
readers , and of children who could read before they entered 
school all report having read to their youngsters often during 
the early years (Clark, 1984; Durkin, 1966; Holdaway, 1979; 
Teale f 1978; Walker and Kuerbitz, 1979). Other correlations 
indicate that similar early experiences help children develop 
syntactic complexity, vocabulary, comprehension, and decoding 
ability (Burroughs, 1972; Cohen, 1968; Chomsky, 1972; Feitelson, 
Kita and Goldstein, 1986; Fodor, 1966). 

Other research has gone even beyond specific activities 
like reading aloud and storytelling to identify specific beneficial 
behaviors that occur during such events. Apparently, the specific 
nature and quantity of verbal interaction between adult and 
child can influence literacy development (Flood, 1977; Heath, 
1982; Ninio, 1980; Teale, 1981; Teale and Sulzby, 1987). For 
example, the style in which teachers read affects children's 
comprehension (Dunning and Mason, 1984; Green and Harker, 1982). 
Social interaction between reader and listener seems to help 
youngsters in the active construction of meaning from text (Bloom, 
1985; Ninio and Bruner, 1978). Read-aloud events encourage children 
to emulate adult reading by reenacting the event. It has even 
been suggested that the nature of the adult/child interaction 
affects the amount of information the child picks up as well 
as its skills and attitudes towards reading 'Teale and Sulzby, 
1987). 
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Still other experimental research has helped define specific 
techniques that enhance a child's literacy skills, techniques 
such as role playing, retelling, or reconstructing a story with 
pictures after having read it (Brown, 1975? Morrow, 1985a? Pellegrini 
and Galda, 1982). Eliciting children's responses to literature 
enables them to integrate information, to see relationships 
among story parts, to understand and interpret text according 
to experiences, background, and beliefs, and in general to construct 
meaning about the text, largely through the interaction of adult 
and child (Altwerger, Diehl-Faxon and Dockstader-Ander son , 1985). 

Classroom Environment 

Even though it is often overlooked in instructional planning, 
classroom environment plays a vital role in promoting voluntary 
reading and encouraging students to use good literature (Bumsted, 
1981; Phyfe-Perkins, 1979; Sutfin, 1980; and Weinstein, 1977). 
"Setting deprivation" often results if instructional program 
and environment are not coordinated, a situation in which physical 
environment fails to support the activities and needs of students 
(Spivak, 1973). Physical setting actively and pervasively influences 
the attitudes and the choices of activity children demonstrate 
during a school day. Appropriate furnishings and their placement, 
the kinds and quantities of materials selected, how they are 
stored and displayed, the aesthetic qualities of discreet areas 
of the classroom all contribute. 

Most specifically, a classroom library center offers a 
setting ideal for the promotion of voluntary reading (Morrow, 
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1982 and 1983; Prescott, Jones and Kritchevsy, 1967). In studies 
cf library corners found to be least popular with children during 
free time (Morrow, 1982; Rosenthal, 1973; Shure, 1963), each 
corner in question tended to consist simply of a bookshelf with 
books shelved in a disorderly fashion. Usually, the corner was 
difficult to locate, unattractive, physically inaccessible, 
and stocked with uninteresting materials. Conversely, Coody 
(1973) and Huck (1976) have maintained that the effort required 
to create an inviting classroom library corner is rewarded by 
increases in children's interest and achievement in reading. 
Indeed, Stauffer (1970) held that a library should be the central 
focus of every classrom because it is a principal source of 
knowledge. Beckman (1972) noted that although a central school 
library is essential, classroom libraries offer more immediate 
access to reading materials. One study indicated that children 
whose classrooms contain collections of literature read 50% 
more books than children whose classroom contained no such collection 
(Bissett, 1969). Powell (1966) also found that easy access to 
library materials increased the amount of recreational reading 
pupils did. 

Specific design characteristics of classroom library centers 
have been shown to correlate with their increased use during 
free-choice periods (Anderson, Fielding and Wilson, 1985; Ingham, 
1981; Morrow, 1982, 1983, 1987b; Morrow and Weinstein, 1982; 
1986). Those library centers that proved most beneficial in 
children's voluntary reading: 

* wer ft accessible and attractive; 
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* were sectioned off from the rest of the room for privacy; 

* held about five children at a time; 

* offered comfortable seating, some of them including a 
rocking chair, pillows, and a rug; 

* were stocked with five to eight books per child on various 
reading levels; 

* offered a wide variety of literature, including picture 
books, novels, magazines, informational books, newspapers, poetry, 
fairy tales, fables, realistic literature and biographies; 

* were organized by easily identified categories; 

* circulated new books regularly; 

* were administered by a simple procedure for checking 
books in and out; 

* held open-faced bookshelves that highlighted particular 
books; 

* were augmented with attractive posters and bulletin boards; 

* provided story props such as feltboards, cutout characters, 
and puppets; 

* contained taped stories with headsets. 

Of course, physical features alone will not successfully 
promote voluntary reading without the efforts of a teacher who 
introduces the materials and features books as daily routine. 

Conclusion 

School reading instruction will meet its ultimate goal 
of producing literate citizenry only when it pays as much attention 
to developing the habit of reading as it does to teaching a 
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child to read. Research indicates that such development is not 
only ideal, but practical pedagogy as well. Voluntary reading 
allows children to practice the skills they are taught in traditional 
reading instruction. It imbues the success and enjoyment that 
encourages them to choose to read. 

Continued research into the promotion of voluntary reading 
is imperative if voluntary reading is to take its place as an 
integral part of reading programs. Anecdotal and correlational 
da^a, already available, must be followed up with longitudinal, 
experimental research with children from different socioeconomic 
levels, from both urban and suburban environments f and with 
different cultural backgrounds to identify the benefits and 
most efficient techniques of literacy development. The research 
should include the effects, of parental involvement, which has 
already been identified as a powerful conduit to a child's early 
literacy. The research should be broadened to incorporate the 
decision-making processes that effect classroom instruction. 

Shavelson and Borko 11979), for instance, have already 
found that in addition to a teacher's personal attitudes, insti- 
tutional constraints, external pressure, and instructional materials 
also shape beliefs and influence or determine classroom practice. 
Money, space, and time are often seen as institutional constraints 
that hinder the promotion of voluntary reading. Pressures to 
improve standardized test scores, to restrict classroom time 
to skill development, to rely on easily measured skills, whether 
or not they encourage the reading habit, tend to claim professional 
loyalties to an undue extent. By contrast, voluntary reading 
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begs for qualitative evaluation as much as quanti* tive. Stimulating 
and nurturing the intellect, acculturating the individual, conveying 
information, and the many other benefits of voluntary reading 
are developed in the long-range rather than at the immediate 
moment. 

We must also recognize the administrative attractiveness 
of basal reading programs, with their emphasis on word recognition 
and skill development, and a converse void in promoting recreational 
reading. While some claim that teachers who rely solely on basal 
reading materials are technicians who have relinquished their 
role as decision-makers to the textbook (Hoover, 1983), recreational 
reading and basal instruction can work together. 

It is time for schools to look beyond achievement test 
performance and to implement reading programs that include as 
a major purpose the development of voluntary reading. Otherwise, 
we are quite likely to continue to sell ourselves and our children 
short on their ability to participate to their fullest in a 
democratic, civilized society, with all the benefits a literate 
society affords. Every classroom can and should become a literacy- 
rich environment in which children read not because they have 
to but because they want to. 



*Adapted from a longer manuscript prepared for Handbook of Research 
on Teaching the English Language Arts eds. (J.Jensen, D. Lapp, J, Flood 
J. Squire. New York: Macmillan (In Press) 
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FOSTERING AN INTERNATIONAL LITERARY HERITAGE 
WITH CHILDREN'S LITERATURE IN TRANSLATION 
by 

Dr. Patricia J. Cianciolo 

As long as there have been Cultural exchanges between people of different 
languages, there have been translations and translators For thousands of 
years and in our own time, too, translation is viewed as more than a craft; it 
is a creative art form in itself. If translating were a mechanical process 
where one could do a literal or a word-for-word translation, ve would long ago 
have had computer translations. We have learned that a word-for-word 
translation is really misleading, inaccurate, and unintelligible, for rarely do 
two words, each in a different language have exactly the same meaning. 
Translating consists of recreating in the target language the closest natural 
equivalent of the original, first in terms of meaning and second, In terms of 
style. As much as is linguistically possible, the "feel" or "effect" of the 
text should be the same in the original and in the translation. * 

A literary translation is only truly successful If it gives the 
impression of having been written originally in the language of the reader 
The voice of the translator must give cohesion to the translation. It is a 
unique voice that captures the and the feeling of the original book 

smoothly without being obvious to the reader thai it U a translation. If one 
reads in translation, reads like a translation, one has got hold of "the wrong 
side of the Turkey tapestry," 



Pr. Cianciolo is Professor of Literature for Children and Adolescents , 
Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan (USA) 
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Translation of novels And pic tart books is a widespread practice In the 
contemporary publishing of literature for children and adolescents, often when 
picture books are published in translation, all of the illustrations are 
printed from the same negatives or plates and the translated text is inserted. 
The publishing of all kinds of books, but full color picture books especially, 
has become vary expensive. This kind of international co -publishing helps to 
cut the production costs of the books, thereby making it possible to publish 
throughout the world high quality picture books that otherwise would not be 
published let alone published at accessible prices. Consequently it is more 
likely that the ideal of an international literary heritage will become a 
reality, for more children and youth world wide will have experienced 
essentially the same fine literary selections. 

For dramatic end convincing proof of internationalism In literature for 
children and adolescents, one needs only to visit the libraries and bookstores 
when traveling in foreign countries. For example, an American traveling in 
Vienna will find Th e Shrink ing of Tree Horn written originally in English by 
Florence Perry Heide and illustrated by Edward Gt.rey translated into Dutch. 
Johanna Reies, Newberry Award Winning autobiogr jphical novel The Upstairs Room, 
was written originally in English and has been translated Into Dutch and is a 
very popular book in Holland. In Japan, will see the Japanese language edition 
of Tfre Master Puppettesr by Katharine Peterson and the smashingly beautiful 
mood picture book Dawn written and illustrated by Uri Shulevitz. 

Any number of literary selections from non- English speaking countries 
have been trenalated from their source languages into English and published in 
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the United States and In other English speaking countries. Consider King 
Bounce the 1st written and illustrated by Helme Heine. A farfetched happening, 
but a very important statement about the importance of fun as an outlet for 
one's tension* is offered young children (ages 4-6 years) in this gem of 
international publishing. Originally published in Austria under the title 
Konig Hunf Deri this picture book, now available in translation to English 
speaking children, is illustrated with collage illustration that are very much 
on keeping with the theme of wholesome, uninhibited vitality. High adventure, 
narrow escapes, droll humor, and intense emotional energy typify the novel 
entitled Ronia. The Robber f s Daughter by Ascrid Lingren, published originally 
in Stockholm, Sweden in 1981, translated into English by Patricia Crampton, and 
published in the United States in 1983. (Eighth graders who read this novel in 
translation said when they shared their responses to it that they were 
fascinated with the atmosphere of the Scandinavian landscape and folklore that 
prevails throughout this fast paced novel and they favored without hesitation 
the friendship that developed between Ronla the beautiful, adored daughter of 
Matt, a hot tempered robber chieftain and Birk, the son of borka Matt's 
archenemy and chieftain of a rival band of robbers.) 

Occasionally one reads in the professional journals about aspects of 
children's and adolescent literature that literature in translation is not 
"popular" with children. One should not be too surprised with such a claim, 
for most frequently it is the award winning books and classics of a foreign 
country that tend to be chosen for translation. These award winning books and 
classics tend to be "quality" literature and seldom is "quality" or 
"excellence" popular, although excellent books are certainly popular 
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sometimes. Since It is the responsibility of teachers, librarians, and parents 
to help children to learn how to enjoy and select quality literature on their 
own, popularity should not be the major criterion for making literature 
accessible to children. Even if this literature will be read and enjoyed by 

children (and usually it is the enthusiastic, accomplished, and 
experienced readers that will read these books on their own), it should be 
published «uJ thus made accessible to them. Furthermore, one will find that, 
in most Instances, even the less experienced and less accomplished readers will 
be most enthusiastic In their responses to much of this quality literature in 
translation when it is read aloud to them. 

Children's Responses to Literature in Translation Recently I conducted 
an exploratory study of children's responses to literature published originally 
in other countries In languages other than English, subsequently translated 
into English, and published in the United States. The major purposes of this 
study were: 

1. to determine whether or not children's choices of literary 
selections in translations differ from the critics' choices; 

2. to determine if children encounter special problems when reading 
books in translation; 

3. to determine the reception given by children to books of 

international origin, especially to those in translation. 

Thirty-nine literary selections were selected for use in this study and 

2 

constituted ot all of the original fiction that wt-re published in 
translation in the United States in two consecutive years: twenty-three (23) 
titles included in List #1 were published in the United States in 1982 and 
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sixteen (16) titles included in List #2 were published in the United States in 
1983. The subject population who participated in thie study consisted of 
twenty-five (25) students enrolled in an eighth-grade English Language Arts 
class in a middle school in central Michigan. I met with the students to 
explain the purposes and procedures of the study and showed them all of the 
books that were included in the two lists. I also showed them as many of the 
books in the original (source) language that I was able to get. The students 
were asked to examine all of the books in each of the two lists and were asked 
to read as many of these books as they wanted to over a twelve week block of 
time. 

The students were asked to evaluate each of the books they read in terms 
of specific criteria: 

1. the textual qualities of the book, that is the content and type of 
book being considered; 

2. the book's manner of presentation and the potential appeal to 
children (each of the students designated the age range he/she 
thought would be interested in reading each of the books included 
ir these lists; 

3. Aspects of overall design of the book: illustrations, end papers, 
book j acket , etc . 

The students were asked to fill out one "Book Evaluation Form" for each 
book they selected to read, whether they read it all or in part. When rating 
the book they were asked to check one of five reactions: 
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1. I think this is an excellent book. I enjoyed it very much. 

2. I like this book 

3. This book is "o.k." 

4. I dislike this book. 

5. I disliked this book very much. 

They were told to state specifically as possible why they rated each book as 

they did. Also, they were asked to indicate on the evaluation form if the book 

was read aloud or read independently, for during the course of the twelve weeks 

of this study they could ask the teacher or fellow classmate to read aloud any 

4 

of the books included in the two lists. 

I observed the students at least twice each week for twelve weeks as they 
net in small groups and/or as a whole class to discuss and share with each 
other their responses to the books they had read to date (each class period 
lasted 50 minutes) . 

During the last week of the study I met with them for three consecutive 
days to guide their discussions and final balloting sessions, for by the end of 
the third day, which was the last day of the twelve week block of time they 
were to decide by way of discussion and finally by anc~yraous paper ballots one 
book from the list which they considered to be the most outstanding books in 
translation. 

The titles that the majority of the children designated as "the most 
outstanding book In translation" from each of the two lists were identical to 
those chosen by the members of the Batchilder Award Committees who made their 
award selections from these same titles. 
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The reception given by the student* to these books of international 
origin snd in translation was enthusiastic and revealed thoughtful evaluation 
of each selection. Most of the books focused on the Universal needs, desires, 
and general concerns of people; only a few of them focused on the salient 
shared experiences of individual ethnic, national, or cultural groups. Both 
attitudes are necessary to offer accurate and comprehensive knowledge of 
1 eign people and to promote understanding of the respect for cultural 
pluralism among people anywhere 

The students were fascinated with the phenomenon of internationalism in 
children's literature; In fact, they were quite surprised with their discovery 
that historical incidents the cultural qualities associated with an ethnic 
group or nation are sometimes reflected in their literature. Their comments 
about the themes and styles or content of the stories and illustrations 
revealed that they were more than a little surprised to find that children and 
adults from other countries were in many respects quite like themselves. A 
major finding of this study (revealed in their discussions) was that they 
became more aware of the fact that they are a part of a world community and 
that they liked the contribution that their global "neighbors" were making to 
the field of children's literature. 

Some Problems and Rlaka. At tines the students competed with one another 
4 ' compared the number of books each read, noting who read more picture books 
than novels or more novels than picture books. I tried to minimize their focus 
on quantity and readability level of the books read and thus sq^lch as much as 
possible the attitude of competition by aski ig each student to record his/her 
own responses to the literary selections that he/she selected to read or the 
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teaci.*r or age mate read aloud. Each student had a folder, and I had access to 

its contents. X reminded the students as often as necessary that the purpose 
of this study was not to quantify their reading, that the purposes were to find 
out what they liked and/or disliked about books in translation and to designate 
two books from all those they chose to read from each list as the most 
outstanding. 

Eight percent, or two of the twenty- five subjects, elected to read mostly 
the picture books sr.d only a few novels. This was done by pupils who were not 
"enthusiastic readers." According to the teacher, none of the children were 
"remedial readers," but some of them were "reluctant readers" and tended to 
read only those things required of them. These same students listened most 
attentively when the teacher read the novels aloud and when their peers read 
passages from the novels during their discussions of the novels. So the fact 
that they did n^t read many novels on their own by no way meant that they were 
uni. -crested in them. 

I might mention that before initiating this study I thought that some of 
the children at this age range and grade level (age 13-14 in grade eight) would 
consider picture books "too babyi3h H and would want to read only novels. 
Therefore, I pointed out during my first meeting with them that: 1) picture 
books are no longer Just for the preschooler, but are for readers of all 
ages- -children and adults, aid 2) their task eventually (like tne adult 
literary critics who name the Batchelder Award Book each year) was to name the 
most outstanding ^ook for children up to and including age fourteen. I 
reminded the children that for this project they were too old to read any of 
the picture b>x>ks included in this study 
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I read «11 the books included in the study; consequently, I was aware of 
the novela that could be identified as "high interest, easy reading." (i.e. 
Lanlcv Longlags and Marring Off Mother) and those that were especially 
•ophisticated in style or content (i.e. War Without Friends and Max f s Gang .) 
Because the Children were encouraged to actually handle the books, read the 
blurbs on the book jackets and page through them before selecting them to read, 
they tended to identify, on their own, titles that were more in keeping with 
their individual Interests and achievement levels. Also, children tended to 
ahare this sort of information during their discussions of the books. All this 
helped the Children to select the books that were compatible with their 
enthusiasm, experience and interests in reading. I told the teacher about the 
two titles that I thought were especially sophisticated in content and style. 
She read these aloud to the entire class. She also read aloud other books the 
children asked her to read aloud. ( Ben f s Lucky Hat ) . Thus, even the most 
reluctant readers had a chance to respond to these stories. A few of the more 
enthusiastic, accomplished, and experienced readers had read them before they 
were read aloud to the class or reread them on their own after they were read 
aloud. 

Potential Benefits and Implications Some of the literary selections 
used in the study were award books in their source languages in foreign 
countries where they were originally published or were favorably reviewed by 
literary critics and professional translators before they were translated. So, 
depending upon the quality of translation, the children who participated in 
this study had an opportunity to read a healthy quantity of top-quality 
literature, as opposed to mass market books and mechanically produced series. 
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Although most of these booki in translation focused on the universal 
needs, desires, and concerns of people from foreign countries and only a few of 
them focused on their salient shared experiences, as a body of literature the 
thirty-nine literary selections did offer accurate and insightful glimpses of 
people living in the countries in which the stories were originally published. 
Thus, the subjects of the study were afforded an opportunity to read literature 
that at least had some potential to promote understanding of and respect for 
cultural pluralism among people anywhere, especially if the students read them 
in a thoughtful and evaluative manner. 

Because the students were asked to share their responses to the books 
they read, they realized that 1) everyone does not respond the same way to the 
same literary selections, and 2) diversity in response to what one reads is 
quite acceptable. It was a very hard lesson for the students who participated 
in this study to internalize the realities of personal and subjective response 
to literature. They often verbalized it during their discussions, but by the 
last three days of the project they actually practiced it, reminding those who 
appeared unaccepting of a dissenter's statement that "each one has a right to 
his/her own opinion" and they truly did listen to what each person had to say 
in defense or against a book. 

The phenomenon of internationalism in children's literature especially 
literature in translation, was new to the subjects of this study and they were 
genuinely surprised with the knowledge of 8U ch a happening. Consequently they 
did move a bit closer to becoming more cosmopolitan in their perspective of the 
place in the world. There is no doubt that their reading of this literature in 
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the context and the manner they did for this study added a stream of fresh and 
free thought to their stock notions and habits. 

The students who participated in this study expanded their reading 
interests and became much more competent in their ability to evaluate the 
literature in terms of specific criteria. One would hope that they would 
continue to read other literary selections in this same critical way. 

Thid study determined that the students who participated in this study 
responded favorably and enthusiastically to literature in translation It 
would seem safe to conclude that librarians, teachers, and parents can feel 
more confident in making literature in translation to children than they seem 
to have been in the past. 

One is not being overly optimistic to believe that as more and more of 
the internationally created literature is exchanged among nations (in their 
source languages as well as in translation) children will coroe closer to 
acquiring an international literary heritage, Among the literature in 
translation children conceivably read 1 

1. abou' subjects not yet tackled or tackled differently or 
inadequately in another country; 

2 about specific subjects unique to a foreign culture (unfortunately 
books about these subjects are seldom selected for translation); 

3. literary selections of "unmissable" quality (unmistakably wonderful 
literature) created by authors and illustrator* living in a country 
different from one's own; 

4 quality series books (which satisfy a basic developmental need of 
children regardless of their cultural identity). 
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Conclusions . Children do not seem to care where the books they read come 
from. Usually they do not read them because they come from their own country 
or a foreign country as adults tend to do. Instead they will choose to read a 
book because it la an adventure story, a fantasy or an animal story, whether 
the source language of the story was their own language or a foreign language. 
Nonetheless children will reap some potential benefits when they do read books 
in translation, especially if they are aware that these books were published 
originally in a foreign country in a language different from their own. It is 
the responsibility, the charge of the librarians, teachers, and parents to 
bring the books in translation to the attention of the students and to motivate 
them to read them thoughtfully. 
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Footnotes 



1. George Steiner. Language and Silenc e: Essays on Langu age. Literature 
and the Tnhuman. (New York: Atheneum, 1967) pp. 267-268. 

2. Toy books, mass market books, reference and how-to books In translation 
were not selected for use In this study. 

3. These criteria are essentially the sane as though established by the 
American Library Association's Association of Library Services for 
children for the Mildred Batchelder Award to the publisher for a 
children's book considered by members of the award committee to be the 
most outstanding of those originally published in a foreign language and 
subsequently published in English in the United States. The only 
criteria the children were not asked to consider were those which focused 
on: 

a. the relationship of the relationship of the translation to the 
original work: 

1. The translation should be true to th* substance (e.g., plot, 
characterization, setting) and flavor of the original work and 
should retain the viewpoint of the author. 

2. Reflection of the style of the author and of the original 
language are assets unless in the translation these 
reflections result in awkwardness in style or in lack of 
clarity for children. 

3. The book should not br unduly "Americanized." The book's 
reader should T«e able to sense thaL the book came from another 
country. 
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b. in the case of picture books and illustrated books, the retention 
of the original illustrator's work in the U.S. edition. This 
researcher assumed the responsibility for making certain that each 
of the books used in this study satisfied these criteria, since 
these kinds of judgments can only be done by a professional book 
selector familiar with facets of translation and international 
co-publication. 

4. The teacher of these students often read aloud literary 

selections of her choice as well as the students' choice, so 
this researcher initiated her study. The one restriction was 
that the literature read aloud while this study was going on 
would be selected only from those titles included in this 
s cudy . 



Toshl Maruki and translated from the Japanese <i r *cluded in 
List #1) and Ron! a. the Robber's Daughter , written by Astrid 
Lindgren and translated from the Swedish by Patricia Crampton 
(included in List #2) • 
Assessment of the extent to which the children realized the purposes of 
the study were determined from data obtained from a content analysis of the 
comments that the children made during their book discussions that this 
researcher observed and noted, and from the Book Evaluations Forms that each 
students completed for each of the books they read In its entirety or started. 
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Children's Literature if) Translation 
by 

Dr. Patricia Ciancioia 

List //I 

Andersen, Hens Christicn. The Swineherd . Translated from the original Danish by Anthea 
Bell. Illustrated by Lisbeth Zweger, William Morrow, 1982. Original title Per 
Schweinhirt published In German by Veriug Neugebauer Press, Salzburg, 1982. 

f 3ol!iger, Max. The Lonely Prince . Translated from the German by Matheuen Children's 
Books af London. Illustrated by Jurg Obrst. Margaret K. McElderry 
Books/Atheneum, 1982. Originally published in German under the title Heinrich by 
Artemis, Zurich. Switzerland, 1981. 

Donnelly, Elf ie. Offbeat Friends . Translated from the German by Anthea Bell. Crown, 
1982. Originally published in German under the title Per rote Stimpf by Cecilie 
Dressier Veriag, Hamburg Germany, 1979. 

Dubelaar, Thea. Maria . Translated from the Dutch by Anthea Bell. William Morrow, i932. 
Originally published in Dutch under the title Sjonetje in Dutch by Urtgevery 
Pioegsmc, 198^ 

Hartmon, Evert. War Without Friends . Translated from the Dutch by Patricia Crampton. 
Crown, 1982! Originally published in Dutch under the title Oorlog Zonder Vrjenden 
by Lemniscaat b.v., Rotterdam, Holland, 1979. 

Haugen, Tormod. The Night Birds . Translated from the Norwegian by Sheila La Farge. A 
Merloyd/Lawrence Book/Deiacorte, 1982. Originally published In Norwegian under 
the title Nuttfagiene by Glydenal Norsk Foriay A/5 in Norway in 1975. 

Hellberg, Hcns-Erick. Sen's Lucky Hot . Translated from the Swedish by Patricia 
Crampton. Crown's 1982. Originally published in Swedish under the title Bjom med 
Trollhotten by Albert Bonners For lag in Stockholm, Sweden, 1965. 

Kcsuyc, Masahira. The Beginning of the World . Translated from the Japanese into 
German by Peter Block and then into English. Illustrated by Masahiro Kasuya. 
O r iginai!y published in Japan by Shiko Sha Co., Ltd., Tokyo, Japan in 1979. 

Lindgren, Borbro. Sam's Cor , Sam's Cookie , and Sam's Teddy Bear . Translated from the 
Swedish. William Marrow, 1982. Originally published in" Swedish under the titles 
Max Bii, Max Kaka and Max Nolle by Raben and Sjogren in Stockholm, Sweden in 

mr. " 

Otto 5, Svend. A Christmas Book . Translated f*om the Danisn by Joan Tote. Illustrated 
by Svend Otto S. Larause and Co.* 1982. Originally published m Danish under the 
t;*le 5-kken voidsam T raengsei og alarm by GyidendalSKe. Bognandel, Copenhagen, 
Denmark m 1978. ' 

Otto Svend. The Giant Tsh and Othe. Stories Translated from the Danish by Joan 
Tate. Illustrated Svend Otto S. Larouse andTo., 1982. Originally published in Donish 
under the title Bomene i Nordat'onten by Gldenalske Boghandel, Copenhagen, 
Denmark, 1981. 
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McKellar, Shona. The Beginning of the Rainbow , Translated from the Japanese Into 
German by Peter Hlocx from the German and then Into English, Illustrated by Shane 
McKellor, Abingdon, 1982. Originollv puo'ished in Japan by Shiko Sha Co. Ltd.. 
Takya, Japan, \916, 

MaruW, Tashi. Hiroshima No Piko . Translated from the Japanese by Kami Shaten Co., 
Ltd. Illustrated by Toshi Moruki. Lathrap, Lee and Shepard, 1982. Originally 
published in Japanese under the title Hiroshimo WoPik o oy Komine Shaten Co Ltd 
Japan, 1981. - 



Miyashi, Sekiya. Jonah and The Bio Fish. Translated from the Japanese, illustrated by 
Sekiya Miyasm. Abingdon, 1982. Originally published by Shiko Sha Co., Ltd., Takya 
Japan, 1977, 



Nikly, Michelle. The Emperor's Plum Tree . Translated from the French by Elizabeth 
Shub. Creenwuiaw, mi. Original ly published in French under the title Le Prunier 
by Albm Michele Jeunesse In 1982. 

Nastlinger, Christine. Marrying Off Mother , Translated from the German by Anthea Bell. 
Harcaurt, Brace^and Javonavich, 1983. Originally published in German under the 
title Em Mann fur Mama by Verlag Friedrich Oetinger, Hamburg, Germany, in 1972. 

Scorry, Huck. Life on o Barge: A Sketchbook . Translated from the French by Huck 
Scarry, Illustrated by Huck Scarry. Prentice Hall, 1982. Originally published In 
French under the title Unvayage in Peniche by Michel Du Plaix of Flummarian et 
Cie. 

Vincent, Gabrielie. Sravq, Ernestine ond Ceiestine : Ernestine and Ceiestine ; Ernestine 
and Celestine's Picnic ; end Smile, Ernest and Ceiestine . Illustrated by Gabrielie 
Vincent. Greenwiilaw, 1982. Originally published in French under the titles Ernest 
et Ceiestine, Musiciens des Rues; Ernest et Ceiestine Qnt Perdu Simean ; Ernest et 
Ceiestine Vont Pjcqfe-niquer ; Ernest et Ceiestine Chez le photoqrophe . Published in 
i-rencn oy J. Duculot, Gembiaux, Belgium, 1982. 
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Children's Literature in Translation 



by 

Dr. Patncio Cianao'o 



List in 



Baer, Frank. Max's Gang , Translated from the German by Ivonka Roberts. Little Brown, 
1983. Originally publisned In German under the title Die Mggermi Ich-Bonde by 
Albrecht Knaus Verlag, Hamburg. Germany m 1979. 

Donnelly, Elfie. T'na Into Two Won't Go . Translated from the German by Anthen Bell. 
Four Winds Press," 1983. Originally published in Germon jnder the title Tino durch 
Zevei nicht by Cecille Dressier Verlag, Hamburg, Germany, 1982. 

Gay, Michael. The Christmas Wolf . Translated by Michael Gey. Illustrated by Michael 
Gay. Greenwillow, 1983. Originally published in French under the title LeLoper by 
L'Ecole des Loisirs, Paris, France, 1980. 

Haubensak-Tellenbach, Magrtt, The Story of Noah's Ark . Translated from the German. 
Illustrated by Erna Emhardt" Originally 'jbhshed in Germon under the title Arche 
Noah by Druckerie Uhl in Rodalfyelle, Germany, 1977. 

Heine, Helme. The Most Wonderful Egg in __*_ ne World . Translated from Germon. 
Illustrated by Heime Heine. / *heneum. 1983. Originally publisned in German under 
the title Das Schonste Ei der Welt by Gertrand Middelhouve Verlag, Koln, Germany, 
1983. 

Koide, Tan. May We Sleep Here Tonight? Illustrated by v asuko Koide. Margaret K. 
McEiderry Books/Atheneum, 1983. Originally published in Japonese by Fuku^nkan 
Shoten, Tokyo, Jopan, 1981. 

Korschunow, Irna. A Night in Distant Motion . Translated from the German by Leigh 
Hafrey. David R, uodine, 1983, Originally published 'n German under the title Er 
Heiss Jgn by Benziger Verlag in Zurich, Switzerland m 1979. 

Likhanov, Albert. Shadows Across the Sun . Translated from the Russian by Richard 
Lourie. ^iorper and Row, 1983. Originally published in Yunos+ magazine in Moscow 
in 1977 and in hard cover under the title Solnechnoe Zotmeme by Moidaya Gvardta, 
Moscow, 1979. 

Lindgren, Astrid, Roma, The Robber's Daughter . Translated from the Swedish by Patricia 
Cromptan. Viking, 1983. Originally published in Swedish under the t«*le Ronja 
Rovcrdott er by Roben end Sjoren Bokforlay, 1981. 

Lindgren, Bcrbro. Sam's Sail , Sam's Batn , and Sam's Lomp . Transioted from the Swedish, 
iilustroted by~~§arDO Lindgren, WiHiom Morraw, 1983. Originally publisned jn 
Swedish under tne titles Max Boll , Max Bcljc , Max Lompa by Roben and Sjogren in 
Stockholm, Swede* in \JQT. 
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Undgren, Barbo. The Wild Baby Goes to Sep . Translated from the Swedish oy Jack 
Prelutsky, Illustrated by Eva Eriksson. Greenwiliow, 1983. Originally published 'n 
Sweden under the title Den VI Ida Bebiresan by Raben £. Sjogren, |?82. 

lorentzen, Karin. Lanky Long legs * Translated from the Norwegian by Joan Tate. 
Illustrated by Jan Ormerod, Athenium, 1983. Originally published under the title 
Stine Stankelben , 

Morgenstein, Susie. It's Not Fair , In French Tarrar Straus and Giroux, 1983 Cest pas 
juste, ou les d'ehoires d'une petite fille entreprenante. Pons France, 1982". 

Tanoka, Hideyuku The Happy Dog. Illustrated by Hideyuki. Atheneum, 1983. (Wordless 
book) Originally published by Fukuinkan Shoten, Publishers, Tokyo, Japan, 1981. 
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APPENDIX I 
BOOK EVALUATION FORM 



Title of Book_ 



How do you rate this book? 

I think it is an excellent book. I enjoyed it very much. 

I liked the book. 

The book was o.k. 

I disliked the book. 

X disliked the book very much 



X liked the book because 



I did not like the book because.. 



My name is_ 



Check one 

The bock was read aloud 

m By the teacher 

By a classmate 

X read the book Independently. 
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BEYOND BOOKS: MAKING CONNECTION'S 
Nancy E. Semi no ff, U.S.A. 



"Reach out and touch someone," is an advertising slogan that 
comes to mind as I think about encouraging recreat lonal reading. 
What educator, when asked to name a favorite book, hesitates for 
long to cite at least ^ne book that has touched his or her 
thinking in some way. In Bridge to Teribethia I came to know 
Katherine Paterson the author, and something of Katherine 
Paterson the person, through her writing. She is a sensitive, 
compassionate person and her characters allow us to appreciate 
the impact that persons can have on others' lives. Literature, 
like good friends, can help us to be more compassionate, global, 
tolerant and understanding of oursel s and others. We have an 
opportunity to share with others, especially children, the 
insights and joys that good literature can provide- to make 
connections between readers' lives and others' experiences. 

Even in an era of high- technology , print is very much alive. 
According to a recent U.S. Gallup Survey to investigate 
Americans' reading habits (Wood, 1989), the incidence of book 
reading increased substantially {+16 percentage points) to 37% 
since the same survey in 1962. Magazine reading grew also (^10 
percentage points) to 52%. The incidence of television watching 
has increased substantially (^14 percentage points) since the 
previous survey, with nine in ten Americans indicating they 
currently engage in TV watching as an entertainment activity. 
In the U.S., women, the college educated, Midwesterners , 
Westerners and heavy book buyers seem to be the greatest 
readers. (The survey did not include persons under 18 \<*ars 
old.) 

The incidence of book and magazine reading by adults in the U.S. 
is not surprising, even in light of heavy television watching. 
Among other things, books and magazines provide information and 
recreation, stimulate imagination, provoke controversy and allow 
for repeated readings. They are easily portable and don't 
require batteries or electricity to operate. Magazines contain 
literary selections which are short and readily completed by the 
reader, often present original works by known authors and 
illustrators and contain an array of genres in a single is<uk>, 
either on a central theme or on several topics. Books and 
magazines appeal to children as well as adults for these 
reasons . 

There are numerous sources available to guide the interested 
educator and parent to select good literature. In addition to 
the usual library references, the following sources may prove 
helpful: The Bookfinder (Dreyer, 1985), the International 
Reading Association { I RA ) /Chi ldren ' s Book Council (CBC) project 
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"Children's Choices/' IRA's "Teachers' Choices/' Children's 
Magazine Guide, Children's Magazines in the K-8 Classroom 
(Seminoff, in press). Pillar (Pillar, 1987) notes several 
useful resources also. It is important that we, as educp*-ors 
and parents, utilize the resources available to identify and 
select outstanding literature. 

Previous presentations have addressed the airay of literary 
genres available and their numerous benefits. What can we do to 
connect chi ldren and literature? We must: a) create print-rich 
environments, b) understand the accomplished reader, c) engage 
children in meaningful activities involving literature, and d) 
promote individual and institutional partnerships to foster 
recreational reading. 

CREATING INVITING PRINT-RICH ENVIRONMENTS 

Picture a classroom or public library which contains comfortable 
furniture, space to sit and read alone, a wealth of books and 
magazines which appeal to children with various levels of 
reading sophistication and interest, posters and other print 
(e.g., functional signs, etc.). A display may reflect some 
aspect, perhaps setting or characters, of a specific book. Time 
seems endless, somehow... Compare this environment with one in 
which few books and magazines are available, chairs are few and 
cannot be moved easily, the walls are bare and books must be 
checked out, ready or not. There is considerable contrast in 
the extent to which the environment invites the reading of 
selected books, encourages questions, entices browsing and 
investigation . 

We send important messages about the importance of recreational 

reading by the way in which we arrange the physical space in a 

classroom or library, the way in which we display what is 

available, the magnitude of the collection, and the time and 

support for sel f -selection and assistance. Morrow (Strickland 

and Morrow, 1989) reports studies which indicate that 

well -designed classroom library corners had a positive impact on 

the number of children who chose to participate in 

literacy related activities and that physical features of the 

classroom library are important if children are to use them 

voluntarily. 

Selected books and magazines, especially recent ones, should be 
displayed so that the covers can be seen, "bookstore fashion." 
huucators report that students' initial selections are often 
because of the cover. Library media specialists suggest plac^g 
the most recent issues of magazines near the book check-out 
counter, a technique that encourages browsing while waiting for 
a book to be checked out. Access to back issues of magazines in 
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an open shelf arrangement within the reach of children also 
encourages browsing. Special displays, arranged according to 
unit of stud- , an author, a genre or a topic, invite new 
choices. Children should be afforded frequent oppdr tuni t ies to 
select and exchange books and magazines. Adequate tinre to 
browse through the book and magazine collections before making 
choices old sufficient space in wh^cn to do so fosters a 
positive attitude toward literature. 

Functional signage that is readable and appropriate can assist 
children to use locational skills. However, the "help sources" 
in the classroom or school library should be so transparent to 
the child, i.e., the information so easily understood, that the 
child does not nave to solicit help from an adult. Posters 
inviting children to read featured books contribute to an 
inviting atmosphere. 

The collection of books and magazines should be dynamic and 
sufficient to invite browsing and use. A portion of the book 
collection on display should be replaced periodically, i.e., 
every 3-4 weeks, to stimulate interest. In addition to regular 
purchases, books and magazines can be obtained through book 
clubs and donations from parent groups and publishers. As an 
example, The Puffin Club and Junior Puffin Club produce Puffin 
Post and The Egg for their readers. Each magazine contains news 
of Puffin books for purchase, letters and features on authors 
and student competitions. This British Club might be a 
consideration as might the popular Scholastic Book Club and 
Weekly Reader Book Club in the U.S. for ready access about books 
to purchase. Magazines, particularly sample back issues, often 
can be acquired from publishers if their intended use is noted 
and if requested on school stationary. Inviting parents and 
patrons to donate a book or magazine subscription to a school 
library for a child's birthday or as a holiday present in lieu 
of a class treat can increase a collection. The donor's name 
can be affixed to the cover of the book or issue. Books and 
magazines can be contributed by families and educators who have 
outgrown r hem . 

We knovv , for example, that parly readers * end to come from homes 
where parents provide environments in which print materials are 
readilv available and used, and where parents accompanied 
children to libraries and bookstores (Durkin, 1966; Morrow, 
1983; Teale, 1984). This supportive homo environment should be 
available for children at all age levels and levels of reading 
sophistication. When children receive book« and magazines as 
subsej jpt ion-, and cjifts, and when tho\ visit bookstores to 
self select books, a sense of pride in ownership and respect 
for 1 iterating is enhanced. A location for books at home is a 
ke\ aspect of an environment for recreational reading. 
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Booksellers could contribute more effectively to creating 
inviting environments for recreational reading. Recognizing 
that books are expensive and yield a modest profit margin in 
their sale, book sellers could none the less create comfortable 
browsing areas in which copies, perhaps in paperback "for 
sampling" would be available, at least for selected titles. 
"Clean copies" for purchase could be housed in a separate 
location. In this way children could "connect" with books they 
want to own for a lifetime. 



Environments which invite sampling at one's leisure, market 
books too good to miss, provide for a range of topics and levels 
of difficulty, and allow for easy access are central to 
encouraging children to connect with books, over and over and 
over . 



UNDERSTANDING THE ACCOMPLISHED READER 



In today's busy world we read newspapers and magazines to keep 
up witli the incredible information explosion or to relax, 
sometimes reading carefully, sometimes skimming. We read trade 
manuals, executive summaries, reports and nemos at our jobs. 
Books and magazines provide recreational outlets and, as 
accomplished readers, we choose to complete an interesting 
article or a book, or have the choice to abandon an 
uninteresting or difficult one. We don't have that latitude at 
times with occupat 1 onal reading. As adults we read a variety of 
materials for a variety of purposes. As accomplished readers we 
make choices and read different materials differently. Children 
need our assistance in recognizing that they have choices and 
expect at 1 ons . 

Recently, reading research hag focused on the interrelationship 
of the reader, the text and the context (Paris, Lipson, Wixson, 
1983; MRA, 1984). Understanding these variables allows us to 
market print in an appealing and appropriate way for children. 
In the past educators viewed reading as a series of discrete 
skills which were sequential and hierarchical in nature. 
However, this emphasis did not necessarily develop students who 
were accomplished readers. 

Rather than assuming that the author bears the sole 
responsibility for conveying meaning, as previous theory 
suggostod, educators now recognize that the reader has an 
integral part in actively seeking and expecting meaning as he or 
r,\u> r^ads. Thp characteristics and background (linguistic, 
social, cultural, psychological and physical) of the reader will 
influence his or her understanding of that selection. The 
reader accumulates meaning cm the basis of acquiring initial 
informal ion through reading the selection, drawing tentative 
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conclusions and modifying those conclusions in light of new 
information. 



Meaning is constructed through the integration of knowledge the 
reader brings to the selection, i.e., prior knowledge and 
experience, and the information suggested in the selection. The 
more camiliar the concept, the more readily he or she can grasp 
the meaning being conveyed by the author. In addition, 
experience with the specific genre being read also contributes 
to the student's ability to understand and predict. Problems in 
comprehension arise when the general structure of the genre is 
not maintained (Armbruster, 1984) or when the reader lacks 
sufficient background to understand. 

Cognitive psychologists, through the development of schema 
theory, have helped us to better understand how we process 
information (Anderson & Pearson, 1984). By organizing important 
elements related to the same concept into a framework, we can 
recall, anticipate what will happen next, fill in missing 
information, and know when something doesn't make sense. The 
more familiar the reader is with various genres, the more 
readily he or she can anticipate how to approach reading them. 

Reading involves adapting to each reading situation as it is 
encountered. Consequently, the selection itself, the student's 
purpose for reading the selection anl the interest in the topic 
affect his/her comprehension. It follows that the topic, genre 
structure of the selection and writer's style will all affect 
the way in which the reader will read that selection, e.g., 
reading a short story, a poe^ and a factual article each 
requires a different approach and these approaches may vary even 
within the genre. Purposes, e.g., for fun or for a test, and 
interest, e.g., perceived as boring or enlightening, also affect 
comprehension. Selection, purpose for reading, and interest 
caused the reader to "shift gears" and approach differently each 
encounter with a literary selection. It is important that 
children recognize the need for this variation and learn to read 
in an appropriate manner. 

The reader's consciousness awareness and ability to control his 
or her cognitive process has been termed metacognition 
(Alverman, 1987). This involves adjusting reading strategies to 
comprehend successfully. The reader is in control of his/her 
reading when he/she knows about his/her strategies, the 
selection being read, the expectations of the task'and 
understands the selection being read. 

Children must be assisted to be flexible, strategic readers who 
are able to monitor their own comprehension if they are to 
understand and enjoy good literature. As educators, we can 
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assist them to do so and to use good literature as the vehicle 
for learning and practicing to becorre accomplished readers. 

ENGAGING CHILDREN IN UNDERSTANDING AND APPRECIATING LITERATURE 

All of the wonderfully written and illustrated books and 
magazines in the world could go unnoticed and unappreciated 
unless encountered in meaningful ways. A multitude of 
techniques and ideas abound to encourage children to read and to 
maximize each encounter they have with good literature. Many 
have already been shared at the symposium. Consider these six 
basic principles when engaging students in understanding and 
appreciating literature. 

1. Introducing students to a wide variety of genres on various 
topics expands their understanding of literature and life. 
These introductions can be through reading aloud to the entire 
class, providing a display on an author, sharing an article or 
book with a child or posing a "fact of the day" on the bulletin 
board under "read more about it." Whetting students' appetites 
by introducing a classic such as D'Aulaire's Norse God s and 
Giants or Greek Myths or a contemporary Linnea _n Monet ' s Garden 
can open new horizons for further exploration and appreciation. 
Experiences with biographies, historical fiction, traditional 
literature, poetry, etc., allow students to incorporate the 
structures of these genres into their schema. By doing so, 
language use and its impor t anee- - especially the point that we 
use different language in different situations-- is emphasized. 

The importance of helping students to expand their background of 
experience and to draw from prior knowledge in reading cannot be 
overstated. As teachers and librarians, we need to bridge the 
gap between what students already know and what new information 
they will encounter in print reminding them of what they know 
and/or providing what is nursing. The art is in assisting but 
not intruding to the extent that the printed information need 
not be read as a consequence of our assistance. Knowledge and 
experience with literature and lite can enable the student as 
reader to predirt, anticipate and have a purpose for reading 
more read i 1 \ . 

2. Reading aloud various t\p»»s of selections to children of all 
ages is an important means ol helping them to enrich then 
knowledge of how to write b\ hearing what others have written. 

It has been said that listening to literature anchors works in 
children's ears that their e\es can e\en»ually read. .Jim 
Tre lease reminds us that "next to igging and talking to 
children, reading loud is the greatest gift we can give them. 
Beyond the positive i nh> nodeling and physical bonding taking 
place, we ,4te stimulating imagination, enriching vocabulary, 
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building listening skills, and whetting the appetites for a love 
of reading." (Treiease, 1986) Listening to predictable books 
encourages children to incorporate the sentence structure into 
their schema. However, this "direct marketing" for appreciating 
literature should not stop when children learn to read; rather 
they need to continue to appreciate and collectively share 
throughout their lives in encountering well crafted literary 
works . 



The selections we share with students should be, at least in 
some measure, those we love and appreciate. Our exuberance and 
identification with the selection is quickly detected by 
children as is our familiarity with it (therefore, be certain to 
have read the selection previously). Whether we share an 
excerpt of a biography, a riddle, factual article, short story 
or poem, we model the importance of print and our lives and the 
structure of the genre. 

3. Providing time for students to read, unencumbered by 
questions, worksheets and skills lessons, and to self-select the 
material is necessary to develop life-long readers. Daily 
opportunities for free, unstructured reading time allow children 
to lose themselves in print, perhaps for fun, perhaps to 
investigate for information to complete a report or project, 
perhaps to search through a book or magazine to connect with 
something to eventually read indepth. This is truly necessary 
as we strive to help children to mature as readers and writers. 

Students need to self-select what they will read and, in doing 
so, to make choices. Although a teacher's initial concern may 
be that students read only one type of genre and/or one 
style/format of writing, students eventually tire and move on to 
other types. Familiarity breed; a sense of comfort and 
security, perhaps even more necessary and understandable tor 
tentative readers. Who of us, however, has not read several 
books in a series and/or the same book more than once, only to 
gain new insights? And, for instance, a carpeted area with a 
rocking cnair and muted lighting help make the setting more 
invi ting . 

4. Providing opportunities to discuss selections affords the 
students a means for expanding their insights and using the 
language of the selection. students can be grouped v<ith three 
or four others who have read selections on the same scene or by 
the same author to note similarities/differences in plot, 
information presented, etc. or, students could share with the 
class and/or teacher or dramatize some interesting aspect of the 
selection he/she read, and through discussions generate 
additional selections for future reading. Book reports in the 
traditional sense tend f. create a regurgitation rather than a 
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critical or creative response. The professional literature 
abounds Kith alternatives to these traditional labors. 

5. Having students write about what they've read and read about 
what they've written can refine student's communication and 
expand their thinking. Writing activities should be functional 
and meaningful rather than contrived. Writing activities can be 
of a creative nature, e.g., what would you have done as the main 
character, or of a critical nature, e.g., compare the 
similarities and differences in the actions of in depth and 
Hercules. Students can use the excerpts from the selection to 
support a point. Related selections on the same topic or with 

t h^ same style can be introduced or sel f - sel ected for comparison 
and/or further insight. For example, selections on modern da^ 
heroes and mythological heroes could be compared for context, 
character, motive... 

6. Fncouraging student to monitor what they read can help them 
to become independent, trategic readers. Students need to know 
that what they road should make sense and sound like language; 
if not, they should determine why and make appropriate 
adjustments. Students need to recognize that purpose, intent, 
familiarity with the topic and the genre each effect the way 
they approach the reading and contribute to their understanding 
of the selection. We must help students to realize that it is 
appropriate to read each selection differently and, not 
necessary to complete each selection. 

Tht>se principles can assist in maximizing students' encounters 
with good literature. While they really draw from our own 
"\porienceG, and perhaps obviate their mention, it is easy to 
overlook them or to assume students are sufficiently proficient 
o { understanding and appreciating good literature. 

PROMOTING PARTNERSHIPS 

Both institutional and individual partnerships can lead to more 
fiequent encounters with good literature A few illustrations 
tiro presented here as springboards for additional ideas. 

Inst ltut lonal Partnerships 

Pi f >f ess lona 1 ussooi a t ions , such as tho Internationa] Reading 
V;sor i a t ion , provide excellent sources for identifying 
outstanding literature. "Young Adult Choices" identifies books 
at tho middle school and hicjh school level. Fach year aa IRA 
commit too screens approximately 2 10 titles submitted by 
publishers and circulate these books to students throughout the 
initod states. Their choices are rep, >t t »d in the October issue 
of the Jour na 1 of Read l ng . "Chi 1 fir en's Choi ops", an IRA/CBC 
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joint committee project, draws the best from a review of 
approximately 500 of the more than 4,000 new titles each year 
intended for elementary students. These books are reviewed by 
children and the results are reported in the Fall issue of the 
■ Readln g Teacher with annotations, as well as in a separate 
supplement. "Teacher's Choices" focuses on outstanding books 
resulting fi.om a survey of teachers each year. Two other IRA 
awards, the "Children's Book Awaid" and the "Paul A. Witty Short 
Story Award" are also worth noting. These awards reflect a 
first or second book by an author and an original short story 
published in a children's periodical, respectively 

A partnership between a publisher or distributor and a school 
district can yield useful rebults. For instance, the publisher 
might give month-old magazines to a school or supply books to a 
school on a monthly basis for students' purchase with a 
considerable discount. 

Children;s Book Fairs held at universities afford children an 
opportunity to inspect an array books and to hear from notable 
authors and illustrators as well as to have these books 
autographed. Here, children can browse through the newest 
titles as well as receive bookmarks and other literature-related 
items. The Children's World at this fair is an excellent 
example of this type of activity. 

Publishers, distributors and professional organizations can be 
of great assistance in promoting a love of literature and 
literacy by donating paper and pencil to children in third world 
countries so that they might create their own selections. 'This 
is an area that has gone almost unnoticed to date and if it is 
being done, it has received little publicity. 

Individual Partnerships 

Individual partnerships might include the following; a) making 
certain that every child has a library card, for both the school 
and public library; b) placing a student's reviews of books in 
with a notation of "why I like this book", " why another person 
should read it, ' etc., m a card file in the library; c) placing 
a student s own books in the library, both those they have 
written and those from their own collection (a bit of censorship 
may be needed here and the wise teacher will act accordingly) 
These activities promote ownership and personal involvement in 
the library. 

Other activities could include book trading, similar to the 
baseball card trading of the past, in which students bring 
copies of books to school on a designated day and are afforded 
opportunities to swap with each other. Another activity that 
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has met wxth great success in the U.S. is a "Friday Night Prime 
Time" where students come after school and stay into the evening 
to have books read to them and to share in activities related to 
literature, e.g., viewing a film, having time to read their own 
books, enjoying the foods mentioned in a particular story... 

These partnerships are illustrative of the relationships and 
networking that can create connection between good books and 
readers. While libraries have a most important responsibility 
to encourage students to engage in enjoying literature, they by 
no means have the sole responsibility. Those associations and 
agencies which promote their use are responsible also for 
establishing sound connections. 



As teachers, librarians, book sellers and authors, we can reach 
out and touch others through literature, having an affect that 
can last a lifetime. We can help students to see new horizons 
through the connections they make with books at an early age. 
Remember the story or Jesse and Leslie in Bridge to Teribethia 
in which Katherine Patterson scares Jesse's reflection after 
having lost his dear friend- 

"It was Leslie who had taken him from the cow pasture into 
Teribethia and turned him int a king. He had thought that was 
it. Wasn't king the best you could be? Now it occurred to Ivm 
that perhaps Teribethia was like a castle where you came to be 
knighted. After you stayed for a while and grew strong you had 
to move on. For hadn't Leslie, even in Teribethia, tried to 
push back the walls of his mind and make him see beyond to the 
shining world--huge and terrible and beautiful and very fragile? 
(Handle with care- -every thing--even the predators.)" 

"Now it was time for him to move out. She wasn't there, so 

he must go for both of them. It was up to him to pay back to 

the world in beauty and caring what Leslie loaned him in vision 
and strength." (Patterson, 1977) 

We, too, can make a significant difference in the lives of 
children through the use of literature. 
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EDUCATION CENTER 



Mrs. Ruth Geffen-Dotan, Director, Educational Center, Tjl-Hdi College, Israel 
P.OOKS ARE FRIENDS 

A project for encouraainn 10-12 year old children to rend, directed 
by Ruth Geffen - Dotan at Tel Hai Regional Coll^g^, in cooperation 
with the Ministry of Education. 

THE PROJECT 

"Rooks are Friends" is an activity in which approximately 200 4th-6th 
grade children participate. The children are drawn from the settle- 
ments of Upper Galilee, and from the Golan Heights. 

The meetings take placeonce a month, and this is our third vear. So 
far there have been 21 meetings between children and people creatively 
enqaqed m the realm of literature for children and youth. 

THE IDFAS ON WHICH THE PROJECT IS FOU NDED 

1. Children who love reading need to have the importance o" th- subject 
recoqnized. They n-ed to meet other children, from other places, 
who likewise Iovp readina, and thev n^d enr.chnent nnH hrnndnmnn 
in the field. 

2. Creative children can give the lead in their circles - their schools- 
m anv subject close to their hearts, if and when thev qet enoounqe- 
ment. There, "encouraqement to read" need not necessarily bo some- 
thinq out of the ordinary. That is, children c=m be encouraqed and 
brouqht closer to books throuuh friends of their own aqe. 

3. Children of varvinq aqes (within a ? to 3 vear aqe range) cm have 
a "cross-fertilization" effect on each other, besides stimulatinq 
and spurring each other on to intensive reading. 

4. It is important for those of us onqaqed in educatmq children to be- 
come acquainted with th^ir tastes, their interests and their thoughts, 
so that we may be able to suqqest reading matter which is enjoyable 
and enriching. 

THE A iriS OF THE PROJECT 

1. Examination of Hi" above pronw-s 

2. Enrichment of the young reader^, within the f i ( * \ ( ] 

3. Encouragem t of the p.trt w , pan t ~, - the ro tK ler^ ~ t„ f m d th.-n own 
ways of en, >uraqimi other-- to r^ud 

4. Stimulation of m >re rhi1cJr'»n to jom t h<- ( in h> 
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CONDITIONS OF ACCEPTANCE 



1. Any child expressinq the wish to join 

2. Children who read at least one book a week 

ORGANIZATION 

1. The project is for any school in the area which can mister a qroup 
of participants according to the above criteria. 

2. Each group consists of children from qrades 4 to 6, headed by an 
accompanying adult active in the field. (Teachers, librarians, 
directors of "learning action groups", etc.) 

3. The activity is open to any other interested adult accompanying the 
group, (including parents). 

WORK METHODS 

1. The children meet once a month, for two hours, with a person crea- 
tively engaged in children's literature. 

2. A month before the meeting, the children receive details about the 
visitor - his/her name, works, etc. 

3. The children prepare for the meeting, both by reading and by pre- 
paring questions and subjects to duscuss with the visitor - also, 
other topics connected with the theme of the meeting. 

4. The accompanying adult transmts the information to the children, 
arranges for them to get the books and have a preliminary talk before 
the meeting, and helps frame the questions which the participants 
want to ask at the meeting. 

5. After the meeting, a report is given in each school, each in its own 
way: in writing (school newspaper, Library newsletter, etc.) or 
orally (class talk, school talk, etc.). 

6. There are contacts and feed-back amonqst the participants in every- 
thinq connected to the meetings. This contact is mad^ between the 
children throuqh lptters and telephone calls. 

CONTENTS OF MEETINGS TO DATE 
Sub jec ts : 

1. Illustrations in children's books 

2. Editing and publication of children's hooks 

3. Poetry for children 

4. Film and book - comparison and illustration 

5. TV children's programs and books - comparison, criticism, illustration 

6. Theatre and literature - connections, comparison, illustration 

7. Particular themes in children's books - "gangs", "our street", family 
stories 

8. Chi 1 (Jren's literature particular to Israel - places, nature, the 
Holocaust and resurgence, etc . 

^ . TJahum f.utmann and his work (""le^rinq with his son 1 
10. Imiginative Literature 
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Writers, editors, illustrators: 

1. Hila Havkm - illustrator 

2. Writers: Yona Tefer, Shlomit Rosinman, B. Benshalom, Yitzhak Noy, 
Dvora Omer, Tamar Bergman, Hemi Gotein, Gerda Cohen, Uri Orlev, 
Yisrael Lehrmann 

3. Poets: Edna Kremer, Mira Meir, Leah Na'or 

4. Writer and journalist: Dan Biran 

5. Publishers and editors from Kibbutz Me'uhad and Sifriat Po'alim 
Publishing houses 

Cinema and video-films 

"Mahanayim" by Franz Molnar 

Work of Leah Ma 'or 

Nahum Gutmann as a painter 

The Great-winged Eagle (Nature film) 

Alice in Wonderland ( extracts) 

Theatre 

"Bimama" Theatre in "Ten stories plus one more" 
PRELIMINARY CONCLUSIONS 

1. The number of participants and range of schools is gradually in- 
creasing (from 50 children to 200). 

2. The ltiixed-a groups orovecl S'lcct.isful m exe^t^nci an influence 
both in the smaller sphere (amongst children of the same class) and 
in the larger (the school). 

3. The meetings are very important to the children; they come regularly 
and they come prepared. Laht year's 6th graders decided on their own 
initiative to continue coning this year, although we explained to 
them that we would not be able to give them special consideration. 

4. In each place which always sends the same adult to accompany the 
children, the number of child readers has gone up progressively, 
as has their interest in the subject. 

5. We have come to the conclusion that, in order to give more depth 
to the activity, we must: 

- Extend our work to cover adults at th" same time (teachers, lib- 
rarians, parents) 

- Begin working with children of the earliest possible age, stress- 
ing a suitanle library environment and book talks. This should be 
done through studv groups with educational personnel. 

FUTURE OUTLOOK 

We want t o : 

1. Open a very modest center in the College, as a guidance "corner" 

2. Extend the teirhing program (W n have 2 permanent classes). 

3. Enlarge the circle of counsellors. (We have a special group that 

has been going f )r three years with the writer and educator Miriam RothJ 

4. Give guidance for teams of educators and parents in the area - to 
be given by the unders igned , 

Ruth Gef f en-Dotan January 1989 

Ayelet Hashahar 
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Ms. Lile Weinschelbaum, I B8Y , international Board on Books for Young People 
Points for a report 

The democratic government was inaugurated in December 1!?83. 
From the very beginning one of its main concerns was to 
ensure full freedom of expression. 

Joint efforts of a u thor i t i es , wr i ter s , publishers, teachers 
and parents, have resulted in the progressive growth of the 
available offer in the field of literature for children and 
for the young. 

The Municipality of the City of Buenos Aires, through its 
Educational Research and Planning Department, is engaged in 
comprehensive studies for i denti f i cat i on and up to date 
putting of methodology and materials. 

The National Cultural Secretariat, through its Book's 
Direction, enacted a project known as "Leer es Crecer" 
(Reading means Grow i ng ) Since its beginning, in 1987 ( writers 
travelled all around the country in order to meet their 
young readers. 

At the same time, assistance programmes for teachers outside 
the Capital and mam cities cf the country were prepared 
and divulged. In several provinces, lrral centres are active 



in the divulgation of new books and other reading materials 
as well as in extra cjrricular workshops (e.g. Cordoba, San- 
ta Fe, Tucuman, Chaco.rtio Negro, San Juan, etc.) 

In the City of Buenos Aires, many workshops, both private 
and publicly sponsored, aimed at reading encouragement, 
are active at present. 

The case of the workshop called "La Galletita Ilustrada" 
(The Learned Cracker) is one of these. 

This workshop functioned during the last four years in the 
CentrQ Cultural General San Martin (General San Martin Cultural 
Municipal Centre). 

As of 1989 this workshop will be included in the activities 
of the u Centr i to para Ninos" (Little Centre for Children). 

The governing idea of this workshop was - from its opening 
in 1985 - that reading and writing are: 

a) "media for " instruments, and not ends in 

themse 1 ves ; 

b) in Language, inverse and complementary operations (as 
in Mathematics adding and subs traction or multiplying 
and dividing). 
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The activity includes "reading own and others 1 stories" 
('tuentos Propios y de los Otros" which was the first name 
given to the workshop), that is, stories written by Argen- 
tine and foreign writers. 

With models of good use of the language through attracting 
texts and on given directions, participating children aged 
from 6 to 14 years, work either in group or individually, 
producing their own texts. 

When the activity is done collectively , the most important 
part of the work is that of the debate caused by subjects 
that can be on conceptual or .ideol ogical matters or on the 
use of the language. 

The Little Centre for Children, which will start to operate 
in the General San Martin Cultural Centre, will include the 
largest possible variety of ways of expression within the 
framework ot education through art. 

The proposal will also encourage children to publish their 
own Bulletin with chronicles, reports on experiences, 
interviews, photographs, illustrations, and so forth. 
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Moreover, the Municipal Education Secretariat, Department of Non-Curricular 
Programmes, has been developing, since 1987, a proposal for the "School 
Magazine", done entirely by the children Many schools have joined this 
programme and this activity also means, yet again, permanent contact with 
all kinds of reading materials 

The approach to children's literature with which we are working at present, 
starts with the statements made by Emilia Ferreiro in her studies on the 
psychogenesis of the written language That is, that normal children build 
their own code for writing within their own period of time Therefore, we 
are conscious of the load each child bears at his alphabetizing age, 
considering the stimulation they receive through the media As Mr Girling 
said yesterday, we try to show our children that what they may find inside 
the books is related to the themes they are interested in and that has more 
to do with their everyday life and with the subjects they hear around, 
rather than with those many adults think may interest them The written 
material 1 brougnt, although it's in Spanish, may show you our point of 
view and yhat we offer to children in order to encourage them to read. 
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Prof. Hilmar Hoffmann, Stiftung Lesen (Mainz) 
Concluding Remarks 

at the Fourth Jerusalem I riter? nt i ona 1 Symposium 
on Encouraging Reading, March 13 - 15, 1989 



Ladies and gentlemen, 

It is ha r .11 / po Soible o cum up t h i mu 1 t * *. u ::e c f : n 1 1 r c % t : n g 
contri Lu J: i on =, on reading an J r*_ ldiHj research a; 

well as on con ^pts o; reading proration '"hat i.^.c Leer* 
presents'! to u = by c c i-'itent export a siti^e yesterday mcrrunc 
nor x s it po=ri; iuc to .j.v up rf^ * h a c o m.:.: ,i Jt n o im r ,ator of 
e v e : _ y t h : ~i » t ha * La; be _ n i a i d I t : 1 : ■= t , f :j will not n a r>? : *■ : 
to ao t Li ; 

L~t me try Jiff.-., ; thirgo i ,„/ n-l.-iln. r^r^: V 

F 1 1" i * o r » 1 1 , I v. qu 1 d I i lo j to o - ;i l; p t t 1 l ' jj.ii : 

in a fo.J ■ noi..7, * : r^condl v, I »■ 
1 1 ice t^ r.r.iiier tnc *i a spec*-: of a , \ . : c l; i-jnte.J 

strategy :eading i 'j f lun in 1 1 ^ p_ . * . - : u 1 lu ra * 
context Kr-rul;, I •.. . - 1 i llk^ * o r. :p: e _ i ,,.:h in 
the tcrl Il'jkiub t;nitt->.. l.'aMon-, "'.V "if i im: ^ni V * i 4 i;-" 



in 1990 jnd the riftn 
En: our a*. pLj'Kris 



> . ~ 3 . rr. : n f ■ r n 



E r, * }( n m tl r i'! * nt. ( i, llf<j . ii , . i: . i :, : » j t > ■ » n :t, ' k » 

i n > o "i ' * i , . * n.ytjti - „ , , * t i i / i . ; ,n i : j > . 1 iM n ■ j * » d 
vi. r p: r ,ii ; tj jr i r: r»r n i \ ♦ ^ o * . j • 4 , ■ ■ ! * ; I , i <* r i i 1 - 

ag a ; ; _ l ' r .' vr.i ; - 1 nf » ! ♦ . 4 r on : ■ t *-.t : t » * . I n» • ' >' po ~ : * 
st'Oifi'. J i.ibl'i Only *j ^e -i >j» j <i in , w . ng ' hi Hi 
pc-rc^i v.-_ raiding ao an idvonturo of it' j*:. (to Ioosp lti^n\^!vo r , in 
print - tr, N-jncy Semino + f put it), tn^n reading promotion has qot a chance to 
q successful . 
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Besides this, today we know much more about the significance 
of the serial environment of children ana adolescents for 
their career as a reader or a non- reader than we knew snlv a 
few years ago Parents who read and who show the.r children by 
their own example the ; oy of reading ha"* a much greater 
influence than all school efforts Tnis is not directed 
against school or agams c tea_hers, but v a = : c a 1 1 y fdChP' "> Oin 
only su ppo r t ana st re r g *■ he n what ha - t r • r laid out by the 
family I would like t; have a closer lock at this important 
aspect 

Yesterda) afternoon ./e heard pjV'li'-h^r^ ^f children's nou/ =. 
and educator 3 ana the question was ra^f,. 1 - t ne attrai-i *ity 
and quaint/ of children's book£, co-Id V- : r> creased At th.s 
pc :nt : n t ► r na t A o na 1 1 y ■ i 1 ; d a ns ->er r 3 r •_ h.. : II y p-» = = l M c- 
hecause t ne ma r Ke t situation a ncl the o i f o r of re i d 1 ng ma t . r : a 1 
differ g r ^a 1 1 / But 1 e t mc bring t h e ma t * r to the per* in a 
personal answer for the Federal Pep^Mi^ of Germany 

The ecor.ji,,'-, n---r ess i t / of over- prod us * : on :.js *aren holl :f 
t he pu LI l 6 ne $ i. , at 1 e.i 1 i n pa r v 'I h I s m-a r._- , for i n 1 1 n - r , 
that a 'en ..uir.biT of titles m:ot a opt. it in eat n sea cn h'Jo 
the pruuia.Mni of 1 1 1 1 is not onw d^tr-; niiiif.i by tie mi r 
of mui.u'-.: *,jt'- vyorth j blishmg, tut U.o'- a-e. produced 
r eg a r d \ c of whether ♦ h. • author ha'] -_<> ;v :n i g r i : : e a t . t -_ „ _ j r 
whe*h-;r r-ldw't think up any-aing .=■'•: »or i.i j r y new thl 3 tune. 

As a re-.- wit a nirutcr ( I h-oks f^r ' Ml-M f ■. ana a ^ 1 e r* ue 

cer1a.nl/ pabi . .hod toiiy. which -.11 hi** di, ipp.*jr« 1 ' * ~ :r 

the book . hel.c aft*/! on- sea so "on' , »• * ■ ly, 4 lu 

i nf- i ;aa* : on o 1 ^ hi Id: * « r. and pir-'nt a '"m: Ir.at 

i eal ; y • h : e 'i i nw ha'" become :to ■ * i -j ^ : t an* 1 h jh c /ei 

A L.jring 1 cor tun 1 .; nr w ll;( t : , ; n,. t ; ng the * . 

r.jahn^ Fie' • h»- pen;/ -f vi^w of I'.aii-. .n'TMon tV r • A - 

c n I y on* i :.<p n ■ i:^ du i ' Cni , 'J bi J hei • j : 1 d * ' 4 : X * 'J * n: 1 ' 

boot* - . irge variety : i tit.- l' "T. 1 / tlirfi ,j v ll'J* HUtM* it 

it tepro-. nb- a high . --cl of quail 1 '/ or..* « t i ;:,es lc~: ym'ity 

may mean more substance 
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This morning was the hour of the researchers and their 
findings with regard t, a better un-ler.- ta-.img of reac:\.-, of 
teaching how tc read j\i at an 1 rrpr c ver .- r. * of s-ra--£*«: 
reading promotion In * r. is cont u ? t I hL.iC : 1 tc s t e ~ . * . « 
following aspects 

Esceciallv knowledge-gap r esea rcn has shew j the u;iai;i /..jl 
advantage.-: ui reading, compared tc 'hj y:? of audi\- 

vis-jal -aia, for the acquisition c: k.'jo^l^cge In ou* -it j: tc 
tc suppor* reading as n cultural tc-chnl we may some t : iif 

tend to p t this cogn 1 1 we st r e ng t h too »• n - h in the X o: r« - 
gr ound 

Reading re:carch has ^ .ex-, jn, howeve: , • - »*- a basicall/ 
instrumental approach to reading dees r.<,* .cad tc the d-"»:l em- 
inent of steady, lifelong r-ading habits Cniy tr.cse «:c have- 
developed an emotional relationship to r> j ling and only t^Obe 
who, for the joy Of reading, activate their 'r._*tive imagination 
will become passionate r eaacrs , they open up the wide worla of 
books step bv step 

It is thu., the task of reading promotion tj develop ideas how 
the door to the unknot world of imagination may be opened for children. 
To achieve this task, we will certainly need Dorothy and Jprrrr Singer exper imce in research 
Ar]-n* PiMnr s indefatigable optimism, Barbara Rushes ^/antageous enthusiasm and Brouqh Girlinq,* 
humorous and practical approach. 

The fOil'-^mg £*«rtencr- d iteo back to th-- ;.*th century 
"Pea. ling th- coura that hao it* nr. gin in paradise j n I 

whirn »a*t_:r. * h»j *,artl " An d Jul r f ,nt ._■ n,, .r , r as y nf the. 
electron. , *j r e a * * h i nk 1 n u > ; 'j s: < ic : r/j i 



coni e.<* : . a- A ! nardl , 
• I ' i 3 d i < • r» , on 4 



f jHc* i jnal 
h r T a 



n*--! i ^n 



2 

Bi ji/. 1't " . hi , r: • . , th< , . 1 k : ' a n r a . ' d 

psy. nol t.- . , v/:o-e o:.l\ a f* w yrar a.* "The aid 1 i t v 4 o r^ad 
is of c u „ h i ng >i i a r i ji j , nr t a e i n a c h lid' s<~ h do 1 lift- 4 na t 
his expei i i- ri'-<i x'lth rc-miir,. often 1 eierrin»i hif fate with 



regard to his school career once and for all A child's 
experience at school that precedes his learning how to read 
serves only as a preparation for serious learning " 



Is reading only a matter of school and only an instrument used 
for learning, then? Is it the task of the school, then, to 
convey the technique of readi ng and thus to make learning 
possible? 

Indeed , the opi ni on that read 1 ng bel ongs into the schoo 1 is 
widespread even today and the image nf the book. as a medium is 
dominated by the association of books with learning. This has 
recently been confirmed by the survey on "Youth and Media" in 
the Federal Republic of Germany. 



The younger generation of those under 30, who were interviewed 
iri this survey, considered books primarily as a means of 
education and an instrument for imparting knowledge That 
books may also be entertaining and that reading may be fun is 
obviously only kncwn n minority - remember Brought Girling. Most of 
the respondents first thought of television and radio in connection with 
entertainment . 

To come back to Bruno Eet^elheiin He dees not believe that 
school should be the primary contact between childr&n and 
books - quite to the contrary, 

"In reality many children learn how to read before they enter 
school or shortly afterwards without" anyone teaching them how 
to de-code words or something like that They learn it at 
home, more or less independently from what they are taught at 
school . " 

"Such children have acquired their Joy in reading by the fact 
that their parents read aloud to them A child that likes his 
parents to read aloud to him, learns to love books He is im- 
pressed by his parents' interest in read i ng and their pica re 
in reading aloud t0 him and he follows the fascinating stories 
with great interest." 



"Children whose interest in reading has been raised at home 
find it easier to learn reading at school The education 
establishment likes to present these children as a proof that 
the methods used to teach reading at school are successful. 
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But it was not because of these methods that they became good 
readers or book lovers later on in their lives. One is tempted 
to say that the children acquired this attitude 1 n 
spite of their experience at school. If this were not 
the case, how could we explain the fact that children of well- 
educated parents have such a big advantage with regard to 
their performance at school compared to equally talented 
children of less-educated parents? How could we explain that 
so many children from culturally less priviledged homes do not 
become readers later on in their lives although they acquired 
the necessary skills at school?" 



I have referred to Bruno Bettelheim because he 

mentions some of the key issues which must be taken into 
consideration when we think abo c promising ways of reading 
education, reading promotion and reading 
policy. I would like to repeat the two most important points: 



1. Home, hot sc; aol , is the child's central field of ex- 
perience which sets the course for his later life with or 
without books. 

2. Children from socially and culturally less priviledged 
homes encounter more difficulties in school because they 
lack the "reading-cultural" background 

It is these children who have lifelong reading problem.- and 
who, for this very reason, never experience the joy of reading, 
for them the world of books usually remains sealed 

forever, as it was emphasized by Brough Girling yesterday. 

Two consequences can b derived from th^s 

1. Great efforts are necessary to evoke joy and pleasure in 
reading in the socialization process after and outside the 
family Nothing is impossible, and as long as man exists he 
is capable of learning. Even old people are willing to 
learn. At this stage, however, success is much harder to be 
had than during the socialization phase within the family. 
Reading promotion in areas like these must especially be: 
imaginative and intensive. 
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2. Without intending to offend teachers, the school 

school politicians, it might be worth considering if the 
time has not come to conceive reading promotion not only as 
a task of cultural politics but of youth and family 
politics as well 

It is important that Our impulses on rending and book educa- 
tion and oar practical suggestions reach deeper into the 
family tnan in the past And it is particularly important to 
try out ne.v wa%s to reach socially and oul rurally under- 
privil edged fern- lies and adolescents 

If ,e lock at the ever /day life m the fanily. it becomes 
obvious that books dominate the media household rather rarely. 
There is hardly a household that does not have at least one TV 
set, mostly there are several radios, cassette and record 
players, very often there are also video recorders and home 
computers 

Many children experience wide areas of reality only through 

the media; sometimes they seem to live a second-hand life 

Thus television has become the family medium Already at a very 

early age, ,mldren are confronted with the media, above 

all with television Or With behavior patternr that are determined 

by television viewing Only think of the time of the evening 

meal, very often it is determined by TV program as we learnt 

from Dorothy Sinner. 

Tel edition viewing cannot remain without influence on the 
cognitive ~md umotional c 5 o ve 1 opm<- nt of children An incessant 
flood of 'm&uII, d cripplinq of the creative imagination, 
reduction 'A a.tivitic like playing an 1 i ports, hut also fear, 
aggressiui.-i, la-:*c of ah traction, e*<- Tr>y are some of the catch- 
phrases freqjently used to dGn.ribc the .m.-acl of television 
viewing on children 

Considering meaia effects like thesr , t h- .juestion has t r be 
asked if it is not mainly an effect of £- \,* -"Chios? nesc witn.n 
the family It is highly disputed among .-dentists whether 
television viewing stimulates or prevents conversation 
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It is a fact, however, that children from families that 
frequently watch television are loss interested in books and 
reading On the other hand, if parents frequently read aloud to 
their children, if children grow up in a family environment 
that is not characterized by mute and random television 
viewing, if reading parents serve as an example, if books are 
not foreign to children, then - according to other research - 

- these children stand a good chance of becoming 
lifelong readers, they then will find joy and entertainment not only 
in television viewing, but also in books, newspapers, and 
magazines 

Thus the family, and not school, is the primary area of media 
sociali2a:ion and the development of media habits, thie is 
true with regard to television as well as to oooks The fact 
that their parents read determine? if the children 

consider books to be entertaining and exciting or rather 
boring In short. Without a reading example, without books 
that are easily accessible, without the attention of parents 
while reading aloid or telling stories to their children, it is 
very difficult tc encouraye children to read. 

Let me fuik up what I consider to be an adpniate approach to 
reading promotion in our time 

Med 1 a be ha v i or i z a 1 wa y s soc i a i be bavior a z wp 1 ] Pp a d i r g 
promotion v*ith the aim of changing media b-'ha/ior in fa /or nf 
books mu.t reach its addressees in their social environment 
Reading promotion that primarily addrecs^s children arid 
adolescent'-, must simultaneously influence trie social n«'*".*c:*k 
that surrounds them first family, iu nder gar f en , friends, then 
school - and later in life the new social environments into 
which they have grown 

To uvert the f': Ooion of reading culture it l ^ not sufficient 
to stabilize its three -.lassical "pillars" libraries, + he book 
trade, and school, but we must, above all, strengthen book 
nabltS and reading in the following areas 
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o the family as a primary place of contact with books 
o kindergarten as an intensifyer of book education at an early 
age 

o youth activities outside school as an important place of 
experiencing the "entertainment value" of reading, 
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I am glad that I was given the honor of making these Short con- 
cluding remarks in front of such an expert audience and that I 
cou Id . Spare all justifications of reading, If we speak 

abou t read i ng pro mot ion el se whe re , we often have to e xpl ai n 
why reading promotion is not only in the interest of a lew lVOry- 
towered friends of literature but in the interest or the 
future of our society as a whcle Only newspaper reports about 

the 5pre?d of a new functional illiteracy in many industria- 
lized nations have caused that the demand for increased 
efforts to promote reading are no longer seen as a mere 
expression of cultural pessimism 

The United Nations nave proclaimed 1990 the international year 
of reading, writing and alphabetization 

However the 

proclamation alone is of little use if no actions follow From 
today's point of view we cannot see which activities 1990 will ge- 
nerate for the promotion of reading. On the other hand, the 
proclamation by th*_ United Nations may certainly help to 
secure an increased public attention to our reading promotion 
activites Ve should take advantage of this effect. 

In the German-speaking countries we are preparing a wi/.espread 
campaign called "The Adventure of Trading" (Abenteuer Lesen) 
It is the aim of this campaign to make children and adoles- 
cents thirsty for reading with the offensive help of many media and 
communication channels Astrid Lindgren provided us with the 
philosophy for our campaign when she wrote. 

"The most boundless of all adventures of childhood was the 
adventure of reading. It began for me, when I was given ray 
first book and I sniffed around in it. At this moment ray 
thirst for reading awoke and I have not received a mure 
precious gift in all ruy life." 
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Ve would be happy if the idea of this campaign "The Adventure 
of Reading" also gained ground in other language areas and if 
it was put into actions wherever the UN proclamation of "The 
Year of Reading and Writing" is taken up The Fifth Jerusalem 
International Symposium on Encouraging Reading" in 1991 would 
then have the following topic: 

"The Adventure of Reading - Review of a Vorld-Vide Campaign". 
Let me close on this Utopian idoa. 

Thank you for your attention. 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THI FOURTH JERUSALEM INTERNATIONAL 
SYMPOSIUM ON ENCOURAGING READING 

MS. NANCY AYALON 

Ms. Nancy Ayalon is assistant to the head buyer for Steleatzky Ltd., 
Israel's largest bookstore chain and distributor. Ms. Ayalon has a 
Bachelor's decree In English Language and Literature. In the past she 
worked as an editor In the Research Authority of the University of Haifa. 

DR. PATRICIA J. CIANCIOLO 

Dr. Clanclolo Is Professor at Michigan state University. Prof. Clanclolo 
received her Ph.D. at the Ohio State University. She has extensively 
researched the reading interests of children and adolescents aM their 
responses to literature and book Illustrations and the teaching 
of critical thinking through literature, she Is Internationally recognized 
as a literary critic and book reviewer. Dr. Clanclolo has had numerous 
books and articles published In professional journals about literature and 
created audio-visual saterials for couerclal television and classrooms. 

DR. JOHN Y. COLE 

Dr. John Y. Cole Is Director of the Center for the Book In the Library of 
Congress, established to prosote books and reading and to encourage the 
study of books. He is a graduate of the University of Washington, the Johns 
Hopkins University and the George Washington University where he received a 
Ph.D. in Aserican Civilization. Dr. Cole has published books and articles 
about the history of the Library of Congress and the role of books, reading 
and libraries in our society. 



MRS. RUTH GEFEN DOTAN 

Mrs. Ruth Gefen-Dotan is the Director of the Educational Center of the 
Tel -Hal College in Israel. Mrs. Gefen-Dotan was for sany years a school and 
college teacher, a school principal and auc coordinated educational 
progresses In the Upper Galilee for five years. Mrs. Gefen-Dotan has 
published sany articles In the field of children's literature. 



MR. B ROUGH GIRLING 



Nr. Brough Girling B.Ed. (Oxon) is head of the Children's Book Foundation 
of the Book Trust in London. New in this post, he has sany innovative 
plans, ideas and goals aimed at encouraging children to read. In the past 
he worked sainly in the British school bookshop aoveaent, encouraging 
schools to open their own paperback shops. Mr. Girling is also a children's 
book author. 



DR. BOBBYE S. GOLDSTEIN 

Dr. Bobbye S. Goldstein is a past aesber of the Board of Directors of 
the International Reading Association and Honorary President of the 
Manhattan Reading Council. she is a reading consultant for the New 
York City Schools, and taught at Fordhaa University. For her work in 
proaoting readership, and as originator and guiding force of the Annual 
Parents and Reading Conference she received aar.y awards. In 1988 Dr. 
Goldstein was the recipient of the prestigious I.R.A. Special Service 
Award. 



MS. NIRA HAREL 

Ms. Nira Harel is Executive Editor of the publishing house "Aa Oved". A 
prolific author, she has written over 20 children's books as well as 
nuaerous educational prograas for schools and radio prograas for children 
and parents. She has been awarded the Ze'ev Prize for children's literature 
and has been translated into English, Danish and Geraan. 

PROF. HILMAR HOFFMANN 

Prof. Hilaar Hoffaann is a referent for culture and leisure tiae in 
Frankfurt. A lecturer at Marburg University, he has published aany books 
in the reals of culture, filas and education. He has been a professor at 
Bochua and Frankfurt Universities; is a guest professor at the Tel Aviv 
University and the School of Fila in Raaat Gan, and honorary professor at 
the Hochschule fur Musik und Daratellende Kunste in Frankfurt. 
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DR. ZVI MALACHI 



Dr. Zvi Malachi studied librarianship at the Library School, Jerusalea and 
the Royal Library School, Copenhagen. He is the Director of Public 
Libraries in Jaffa, Tel Aviv and Lod and the Director of Regional Library 
in Lod as well as Chairsan of the Habenann Institute for Literary Research 
at Lod. Dr. Malachi is a researcher of Medieval Hebrew Literature and 
teaches at the Tel Aviv University. He has published books and articles on 
literature and on librarianship. 

DR. LESLEY HANDEL MORROW 

Dr. Mandel-Morrow is an Associate Professor and Coordinator of the Early 
Childhood/Eleaentary Prograasat the Graduate School of Education at 
Rutgers University. Dr. Mandel-Morrow received her Ph.D. in Education froa 
Fordhaa University in New York City. Dr. Morrow's area of research deals 
with early childhood literacy development and specifically focuses on 
proaoting voluntary reading through the use of children's literature. She 
has aore than 60 publications. 

DR. ARLSNE M. PILLAR 

Dr. Arlene M. Pillar is Newsletter Editor for the United States Board on 
Books for Young People (USBBY) and a consultant for school districts on 
literature- based reading prograas. She is an experienced educator and 
recognized specialist in the literacy aoveaent at national and 
international levels. Dr. Pillar has published over 40 articles and 
chapters in various journals and books. 

MS. BARBARA RUSH 

Ms. Barbara Rush is a library-media specialist at the Wood Park Priaary 
School in Coaaack, NY, serving kindergarten, grades 1 and 2, and all 
special education students in the district. Ms. Rush is a professional 
storyteller at universities, libraries and theaters throughout the USA and 
Israel. She is a teacher of professional courses and lecturer on 
creativity in children's literature at nuaerous universities and reading 
councils as well as in Israel. 



Di. NANCY I. SIMINOFF 



Or. Nancy E. Seainoff , currently Dean of the School of Education and 
Professional Studies at Central Connecticut State University, has been a 
professor of education with responsibility for teaching reading and 
language arts. She has also been a classroos teacher and reading consultant 
at the eleaentary and secondary levels. Or. Seainoff has recently 
completed a three year ters on the Board of Directors of the International 
Reading Association. Or. Seainoff received her Ed .D froa Wayne State 
University in Michigan. She is a past president of the Michigan Reading 
Association, a aeaber of the Michigan Reading Journal Advisory Coaaittee, 
and past president of the Michigan Secondary Reading Special Interest 
Council . 

MS SARAH SHAPS 

Ms. Shaps is Senior Editor of Haalyn/Octopus Children's Books which 
produces books for the brand aarket in UK (Marks and Spencer; Mothercare; 
Woolworths and WH Saith) as well as books under their own iaprint. 
Previously Ms. Shaps was a Senior Editor at Longaan UK, a aajor publisher 
of books for priaary schools. 

OR. DOROTHY G. SINGER 

Or. Singer is Professor of Psychology at the University of Bridgeport and 
Co-Director, Yale University Faaily Television Research and Consultation 
Center. She is also a Research Affiliate at Yale University Child Study 
Center. Prof. Singer received her Dr. of Education froa Teachers Collage, 
Coluabia University, School of Psychology. She has published nuaerous books 
and articles relating to television and the child. 
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DR. JEROME L. SINGER 



Dr. Singer is a Professor of Psychology at Yale University and Co-Director 
of Yale University Faiily Television Research and Consultation Center, as 
well as Director of Graduate Program in Clinical Psychology at Yale 
University. He received his Ph.D. in Psychology froi the University of 
PennsylvanJa. Dr. Singer has published very widely and is a world authority 
in the areas of daydreaming and imagination. 



MS. LIU HEINSCHELBAUM 

Ms. Weinschelbaus has been dedicated to children's literature for the past 
nineteen years. At present she is working on several projects, sost of them 
belonging to the country's official educational programmes. Through 
workshops, the projects ail at increasing vocabulary, encouraging reading, 
production of stories and better use and understanding of the language. 
Previously Ms. Weinschlbaus has taught and been headmistress in priiary 
schools. 

MR. ROLF ZITZLSPERGER 

Mr. Rolf Zitzlsperger is the Gerneral Secretary of the Deutsche 
Lesegesellschaft in West Germany. He spent sany years as an educator, 
research assistant and has been in charge of programmes aimed at 
encouraging reading and media education on an international and national 
level. A prolific author of books and articles on these topics, Mr. 
Zitziesperger has been a member of the international committee for the 
Jerusalem Symposia on Encouraging Reading and contributed greatly to its 
founding. 
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